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Aussie aitmen, co-operating with Americans, dealt out severe 
punishment to Japanese ait-raiders and sea transport, Austra- 
Sian troops also. in face of heavy odds, clung with grim tenacity 
and indomitable valour to their remaining footholds in New 
Guinea, The rather gloomy outlook in the Far Eastern theatre 
of (he war, due to our temporary loss of sea supremacy, was 
relieved by one brilliantly successful operation of immense 
btrategic significance, 

To forestall a Japanese occupation of Madagascar, which 
would have cut our sea communications with the Middle East, 


A British Expeditionary Force.cscorted byastrong na 
ron, effected a landing on the island. The French final: 
ered, and the British squadron stcamed into Diego Suarez I 
oneofthe finestharboursin the world.and in invaluable naval b: 
from which the Allied fleets may later conduct crucial operations. 
Japan’s entry in the active war arena had momentous and 
historic consequences destined to have decisive effects on this 
world-wide conflict. From the moment of the felonious auack 
on Pearl Harbour, President Roosevelt stood at the head of a 
solidly united and fiercely determined American nation. 
American Isolationists ceased to exist. In both hemispheres 
U.S.A. was in the war up to (he hilt. Mr. Churchill, with a 
retinue of Service and other experts, crossed the Atlantic to 
Washington, where concerted Allied plans were settled, and it 
was agreed, scrapping all Lease-and-Lend niceties, to pool 
absolutely all resources in a united effort (o destroy for ever the 
Axis menace to free humanity. There were scenes of tumultuous 
enthusiasm, which will be enduring landmarks in history, when 
the British Prime Minister, whose half-British, half-American 
parentage seemed to symbolize Anglo-Saxon destiny in the 
shaping, addressed the U.S, Senate and Congress, Later he 
visited Canada and spoke in the Parliament House in Ouawa. 
‘When Mr. Churchill left for England, President Roosevelt 
his hand. “We will sec this through to the end,” he 
said. That high resolve, endorsed by the leaders and peoples 
of America, Russia, China and Britain, echoes round the world 
with a message of sustaining hope to all the martyred ands of 

stoic sorrows now under the Axis heel. uo Co, 
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INTERMEZZO TO ARMAGEDDON 


ISTORY unfolds no more fantastic or tragic chapter than 

the sequence of events whereby the joybells of 14th 
November, 1918, were followed less than twenty-one years 
later by the thunder of another super-mechanized Armageddon. 
After nearly five years of deadly conflict, costing millions of 
lives and billions of treasure, Germany, the rattle of whose 
sabre had menaced Europe for half a century, was down and 
out, her army beaten and disbanded. her flect ignominiously 
surrendered, her autocratic monarchy deposed in favour of a 
Socialist Republic, 

Not a living soul can have forescen, on Armistice Day, 1918, 
that in less than a generation not only Europe but the whole 
world would be faced by the menace of a still more formidable 
Germany, armed to the teeth, inspired by the same old iiber 
Alles ambition, more arrogant than ever in her military 
Tenaissance, intent on subjugating continents. The story of 
this renaissance reads like a madman's dream. 

Iu dates from the rise in Germany of the Nazi Party, whose 
figurehead was a disgruntled Austrian ne‘er-do-well, a house- 
decorator and amateur daubcr of picture postcards. Adolf 
Hitler, son of a minor Customs official who changed his name 
from Schickelgruber to Hitler, was born at Braunau on 20th 
April, 1899. Habitué of cheap doss-houses, nérsing a frustrated 
art ambilion, and embittered against all more fortunate 
mortals, especially the Jews, he served in the last war with the 
German Army as a battalion runner, and achieved the rank of 
lance-corpbral, 

An epic fable has been woven round the Iron Cross he wears 
‘on his FUbrer's (unic—-over a bullet-proof vest—but the truth 
is that it was a post-War decoration from General Ludendorff, 
with whom he was associated in a first abortive Nazi rising at 
Munich. A term of imprisonment followed this escapade, 
during which Hitler dictated his notorious book, Mein Kampf, 
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stop him now in a fortnight: in five years’ time you may not 
be able to stop him at all.” But nobody stirred a finger in 
active opposition, 

From that moment Hitler's prestige began to be firmly 
established in Germany. Iis political infallibility steadily grew 
into a legend, He moved from strength to strength, from 
audacity to audacity, Early in t935 he denounced the disarma- 
ment clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, yet it came as a pro- 
found shock to France when the Baldwin Government promptly 
made a Naval Pact with Germany whereby the latter country 
was allowed to build up 10 a fixed percentage of our own 
strength in all classes of warships, with actually a larger per- 
centage in the case of U-boats. This obviously gave tacit and 
deliberate assent to Germany's repudiation of the Versailles 
clauses. It not only condoned but actually sanctioned Hitler's 
policy. From that moment all bartiers were down, and the 
path lay free and open for Germany's military come-back. 

Having with characteristic callous treachery connived at the 
cold-blooded murder of many of his leading Nazi associates 
of earlier days, the men by whose devotion he scrambled to 
power, Hitler next proceeded to annex Austria, Then followed 
the overrunning of Czechoslovakia. These triumphs he 
achieved, apart from the murder of Dollfuss, the Austrian 
Chancellor, by the mere threat of force majeure, In strict 
accordance with his Mein Kampf philosophy, Hitler pro- 
claimed that each step he took, each fresh encroachment, 
would be his last. The responsible custodians of Europe's law 
and order each time ignored the outrage and accepted the 
assurance, It was Nelson's gallant blind-eye tactics adapted to 
the ignoble safety-first theories of Dogberry. The British 
House of Commons greeted with hysterical cheers Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain's elate return from his Munich mission, bearing 
the pledge of “peace in our time”’—guaranteed by the aulo- 
graph, cheek by jowl with his own, ‘of the author of Mein 
pet Tate the European democracies, lapt in wishful tite 
believing what they hoped, awoke to the realization that, thou, 
the League of Nations might represent International Law, 
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to a fellow-prisoner, Rudolf 1 4 oman of far superior 
education to himself. Mfy Si visa tarpid volume of 
rambling rodamontade and half-baked politicat philosophy. 

But it has become the Dible of Nazism, of which every 
German household must by deeree possess a copy. and by its 
author's fiftieth birthday over five million copies had been 
printed. It reveals with revolting frankness the whole theory 
and soul of Fitlerism in all its ruthless brutality. Ie expounds 
ferocious contempt for democracy and papular vpinion, uer 
disregard for all pledges or solemn covenants, cynical derision 
for all accepled codes of honowr or human obligations, and, 
in brief, applics to international relations the thug concepts of 
criminal gangsterism, As a literary production Mein Kampf 
is beneath contempt. As @ code of political ethics it is outside 
the pale of decent humanity. 7 at 

Yet it boldly states the two guiding principles of Hitler's 
unparalleled public carcer—the Roman axiom that one- must 
divide to rule, and the Napoleonic dictum that the paramount 
human instinct is fear. Fiasco overtook the first Nazi attempt 
lo secure electoral support. But in 1932, by specious but astute 
appeal to a Germany in desperate economic straits and with 
over six millions unemployed workers, the Nazi Parly achieved 
the largest following in the Reichstag of any single group: 
and in January 1938, the ex-Austrian down-and-out assumed 
as Chancellor of Germany the mantle that once Prince Bismarck 
aad worn. 

From that moment, while the bemused Chancelleries of 
Europe gaped and twiddled their thumbs, Hitler proceeded 
ep by step to tear up the potent clauses of the Versailles Peace 
Treaty; and Germany with furious but furtive energy prepared 
© overwhelm Europe with another war. AC first Hiller's 
tudacity scared even his own General Staff. With grave mis- 
siving they reluctantly consented to the reoccupation by the 
Serman Army of the demilitarized Rhineland zone. But only 
on condition that the troops marched with empty cartouches, 
‘od that on the first show of opposition they should be with- 
trawn. Marshal Pilsudski, the veteran Polish patriot aod 
Dictator, wrote at that time to the French Premier: You can 
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CHAPTER 1 


POLAND OVERWIIELMED 
SEPTEMBER 1939 


HE mechanism of Hitler's “power politics" was simple 

and methodical, He demanded more “Fiving room™ for 
the German Herrenvolk, or overlords, and employed well- 
drilled agitators to foment artificial unrest among Germans 
who had settled in adjoini ig States. He then proceeded to 
“rescue”? them by the Process of incorporating those 
States in the Reich, A similar process would justify him in 
grabbing all countries where a German minority cxists— 
including South Africa and the U.S.A. 

In the case of Austria and Czechoslovakia he had literally a 
walk-over. It was smash-and-grab robbery on an international 
scale, with the only difference that, instead of half a brick or a 
spanner, Germany threw o few tank battalions, not through 
the window, bul over the border. The Austrians went quietly; 
but the Czechs, one of the siurdiest and most progressive races 
in Europe, wanted to fight for their country and liberty. 

To avoid war, statesmen in London and Paris persuaded 
them in the autumn’ of 1938 to allow Germany to have the 
Sudeten area, where the Germans were chiefly located, but 
six months later Hiller proceeded to occupy the whole country. 
Thereby a million stout-hearted and well-armed Czech soldiers 
were lost to the Allies" cause, and Hitler secured, without a 
blow, many hundreds of planes and tanks and the famous 
Czech munition factory. a 

Germany's quarrel with Poland, with whom Hitler had 
made a solemn pact of non-aggression, was worked up by 
similar methods over what was called the Danzig Cor idor, a 
creation of the Treaty of Versailles. France and Britain made 
fervent diplomatic efforts to restrain Germany, and President 
Roosevelt also intervened; but Hitler's plans were cut-and- 
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Geneva's lofty edifices were but “the insubstantial fabric of g 
dream” so long as Germany and the Axis stood for the 
Strong Arm. As well might a bench of J.P.'s hope to Function 
while the only police force was controlled by the criminal 
underwortd, Germany had been conceded seven years’ start 
in a lethal rearmament race for the enslavement of Europe, 
The dramatic scquel came on Sunday, 3rd September, 1939, 
when the British Prime Minister, within barely a year of his 
Munich triumph, informed a more sombre and realistic House 
of Commons that Hitler had unleashed his panzer divisions 
against Poland, and we were once more at war with Germany, 
‘What steadfast valour had so grimly won, at so great travail, 
had somehow been thrown away. The valiant bones of a 
million British warriors, who gave their lives in “the War to 
end war,” had been made a futile largesse to the fields of Death, 


POLAND OVOWHEL MTD 


itself in an eight pronged attack converging on Wars 
cight German prongs resembled the Manges of an open fan, all 
converging on the handle, which was the Polish capital. To 
ineet this carefully plinned assault by 73 German divisions, 
the Poles coukl muster only 30, and against the swarms of 
German tanks and plines the Poles had exactly 120 planes 
and 200 tanks, Most of the Polish planes, moreover, were 
destroyed an the ground, before they had time to get into the 
it, by German bombers, Added to other heavy odds was the 
tet that Fifth Columaism was rampant behind the Polish lines, 
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1, SITUATION [st SEPTEMBER, 1939 

Black tines: German attack. White squares: Polish light forces, A, B,C: 
‘Maia Polish armies. 3, 2,1: Vital Polish railway communications, bombed 
by'the Germans iu that order. 
dried, As soon as he had protected himself by a Pact with 
Russia he delivered simultaneously an ultimatum—with a 
grotesque time limit—and his mechanized attack. Even had 
the Poles been willing to accept Germany's terms, they were 
given no time to do so before the thundering steel avalanche 
was upon them. 

On Ist September, 1939, the German Army, about 1,500,000 
strong, with thousands of tanks and planes, threw off the 
palpable pretence of a manoeuvre concentration, and launched 
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3. SITUATION Mth SEPTEMBER, 1919 
army A retreats towards Warsaw. 


Telegraphs and iclephones were cut, defence works were 
sabotaged, carefully preparcd road-mines disconnected, Ger- 
man pacatroops, indiscriminately attacking civilians, helped 
to demoralize the population and to upset the Polish Army's 
communications, Unlike the original Czechoslovakian frontier, 
which had its own powerful Maginot Line strongly held, 
Poland's frontice was singularly unsuited to effective strategic 

nd, though prayers were publicly offered up for rain, 

magnificent dry summer weather greatly helped the invaders. 

The fanlike formation of the German attack: included one 
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LITHUANIA 


BALTIC SEA 


$5. SITUATION 19th SEPTEMBER, 1919 


Warsaw isolated. Russian advance overnhelms Potivh reserves. 


von Fritsch, formerly German Commander-in-Chief, was 
killed. He had lost favour with Hitler, and fought in a subor+ 
dinate position. Whether he actually fell to a Polish bullet, 
or was quietly murdered by Hitler's private assassins, remains 
uncertain, 

Things were in desperate straits with Poland when, on Sun- 
day, 17th September, one hundred Russian divisions adminis- 
tered the coup de grace by suddenly crossing Poland's eastern 
frontier in rapid advance. Moscow told the Polish Ambassador 
that this action was laken because it was obvious ihe Polish 
Army was defeated, the Polish Government disintegrated, 
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the common foe side by side with our own (roops and RAL, 
Hy at Rybnik on the athian sector 
ro in the west, the ally checked 
un invasion machine for atime, But the 
He. and soon the way ty open to Cracow, 

ay centre, Wil 


AL several points, nota 
and at Ravwiez and L 
the formidable Gen 
odds were impos } 
ancient capital of Pokind and vital 
three days the thrust from East Pruvsit was only forty mites 
from Warsaw, and the German forces a cing from the 
south were only sixty miles away. The Polish Government 
moved a hundred miles south-east to Lublin, whilst atl War. 
saw's able-bodied citizens, women as well as men, desperately 
dug trenches to defend the city to the list. Within a fortnight 
the invaders held about a third of Poland in their iron grip, 
including the chief industrial centres. The room in the historic 
Delvedere Palace where—four years before-—Poland’s famous 
deliverer, the veteran Marshal Pilsudski, had breathed his last, 
was wrecked by a German bomb. 

Both the British and American Ambassadors bore witness to 
the ruthlessly indiscriminate nature of the German air attack. 
The Luftwaffe, here as elsewhere, deliberately bombed and 
machine-gunned civilians—men, women, and children—and 
the plight of the wretched crowds of refugees, fteeing for safety 
from the advancing Hun hordes, was pitiable in the extreme. 
Trains were wrecked, roads littered by abandoned cars for 
which there was no petrol, and all the time overhead roared 
and zoomed the swastika terror squadrons, 

Whilst General Brauchitsch, who commanded the German 
forces, was directing his columns on Warsaw, desperate 
fighting was going on in Danzig, where the naval depot was 
erimly held against attack by {and and sca until half the small 
garrison had become casuaities. Other Polish troops fought 
their way out of the Corridor to join their comrades in the 
inferno round Warsaw, which experienced day and night raids 
by the Lufiwaffe as the German ground troops closed in on 
the doomed capital. Though constantly and hopelessly driven 
back, the Polish Army managed (o keep its cohesion, yielding 
few prisoners to (he enemy, and gallantly defending position 
after position. During the fighting round Warsaw, General 
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killed and twice that number wounded. With the capitulation 
of Warsaw the fighting was officially over. Marshal Smigly- 
Rydz, the Polish Commander-in-Chief and disciple of Pil- 
sudski, was interned, and the Gestapo began a ruthless reign 
of terror in the ravaged country, Wholesale executions, 
diabolical crucltics in concentration camps, and a régime of 
major tyrannics and minor insults ensued. Whole villages 
were burned, and the male population of others deliberately 
:decimated—one man in every ten shot—for alleged sabotage 
or other hostile acts against the invaders. But the patriotism. 
of the Polish people still burns with a steadfast Hame. 


CHAPTER 11 


NORWAY OVERRUN 
APRIL 1940 


OTH France and Britain were pledged to the support of 

Poland. Consequently, Hitler's unprovoked attack on that 
country brought them both to war with Germany. France 
mobilized her armies and Britain once again sent an Expedi- 
tionary Force across the Channel, The latter, commanded by 
Viscount Gort, V.C., was under the orders of General Gamelin, 
the French Commander-in-Chief. While Germany's mechan- 
ized juggernaut was pulverizing Poland, however, the only 
overt action taken by France or Britain by land or sea was the 
distribution by the R.A.F, over Germany of a few raillion 
leaflets, and a cautious nibble by the French Army under 
General Georges which made salient over the Cooma 
frontier north of Sierck. This intrusion was quickly flatten 

ans. 2 

a ea blockade established by the British and French 
Fleets this was the only support—other that is rity i! he 
Franco-British Allies extended to Poland wi i i Bs 
savaging that country. All suggestions from Loni lon or 
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humour this proclamation stated that Mr. Churchill was “the 
Greatest warmonger of the century,” and that Great Britain 
regarded international treaties as “scraps of paper.” 

Tt was this invasion of Norway that elicited from the then 
Dritish Prime Minister, Mr. Neville Chamberlai 
able statement that Hitler had “missed the bus, 

Public opinion in France and Britain, grievously depressed 
by the lamentable failure of both Governments to react to the 
rape of Czechoslovakia and the martyrdom of Poland, was 
greallysheartened by the announcement that a strong cx; 
tionary force was being sent to defend Norway. Apart rom 
small naval contingents, this powerful force ultimately con- 
sisted of a battalion of the famous French Foreign Legion and 
about 12,000 British troops, the majority of whom were 
comparatively raw Territorials, 

Meanwhile the Royal Navy, as usual, had stepped gallantly 
imo the breach, Undeterred by the knowledge that he was 
attacking, under unfavourable conditions, a force of German. 
destroyers superior to his own, both numerically and in weight 
of gun-power, Captain B. A. Warburton-Lec, on the Hardy, 
steamed into the fjord leading to Narvik with four other 
British destroyers, and fought a desperate point-blank action 
almost at pistol range.’ 

Our warships sank, six armed enemy merchantmen, blew up 
a munition ship, and sank or crippled four out of sia or aii 

rman destroyers. i 
ie the Hardy was badly shot about, and had to be grounded. 
Her gallant Commander, who had received a mortal wound, 
died shortly after the survivors of his crew floated him ashore 
on a raft. The first Victoria Cross of this War was awarded 
posthumously (o Captain Warburton-Lee, In addition to the 
grounding of the Hardy, another of our destroyers was sunk; 
and the others withdrew, more or less badly damaged. But a 
day or wwo later H.M.S. Warspite, mounting 15-inch guns, 
with nine destroyers, settled accounts in the same Narvik 
waters with the German naval forces. On this occasion seven 
German destroyers as well as shore batteries were knocked out 
by the IWarspite and hor destroyer flotilla, An armed guard 
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Tne WAR TP FO DNEL 
ted defenve plans oF preewitionay 
sku consuliitions We ed, “The Stites concerned werg 
wet neh overanved bY the ebsins formidable might of the 
German war machine, and too Jkt impressed either 
the promptitude or power of the L tince-British Allies, The 
winter 1939 40 passed wid at feeling ot stalemate on the 
Western front, but on Yh April. 140, German mechanized 
divisions abruptly invaded Denmark, some by way of the 
frontier and others Transported by sca. Except for a stight 
scufle in which Danish troops sust ned at few dozen casualties 
the invaders encountered nothing More serious than a protest 
by the King and his Prime Minister. It is perhaps’ super. 
fluous to note that less than twelve months before this 
event Hitler had signed # ten-years’ peace pact with the 
Danes. : 

On the same day the Germans attacked Norway, but here 
they encountered a King, Government and people of finer 
mettle, The suddén treacherous assault was greatly assisted, 
however, by a Norwegian Nazi group headed by Major 
Vidkun Quisling, This traitor’s name has immortalized itself 
in the dictionary of dishonour. As a byword of apostasy it 
bids fair to rival that of Judas, The small Norwegian Navy 
and shore batteries in Oslo Fjord, though taken by surprise, 
resisted pluckily, and inflicted considerable casualties and 
damage on the invaders, sinking a German warship and some 
transports. Under various disguises, and sometimes camou- 
flaged as tourists on neutral ships, German troops landed at 
Oslo and at different points up the coast, The capital was taken 
practically without resistance. At Oslo the roar of Lufiwalfe 
engines overhead mingled with the strains of a German mili+ 
tary band performing on the quay. 

A few Norwegian officers and less than a hundred men in a 
fort near Trondheim held out gallantly for almost a month. 
Von Falkenhorst, who was in command of the German opera- 
tions, issued a proclamation to the Danes and Norwegians, 
putting forth as a pretext for this outrageous invasion that 
these countries Were being taken over merely to protect them 
from Great Britain. With a Genuine touch of unconscious 
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was also landed, which not onl: 
but captured 120 Germans, 

_ Owing to the suddenness of the attack on their country it 
is doubtful whether more than 2,000 of Norway's Army of 
200,000 were ever successfully mobilized, With nothing more 
than their rifles and machine-guns, they put up an astonishingly 
stout Hight against the German forces advancing from the 
south, But they looked for help from overseas, 

Following small naval Jandings, British troops, accompanied 
by some French, were disembarked at Namsos some hundred 
miles north of Trondheim, under Major-General Carton de 
Wiart, V.C,; and at Aandalsnes, about the same distance 
south of Trondheim, under Major-General Bernard Paget. 

Tn view of the now known facts, optimistic statements made 
in Parliament about the strength and equipment of these 
expeditionary forces must be regarded as unfortunately mis- 
leading. The troops had no mechanized equipment, practically 
no anti-aircraft defence, and even with the most gallant 
exertions on the part of the R.A.F., who tried to turn a frozen 
lake into an aerodrome, hardly any air support. 

There was some stiff fighting a1 Trondheim, Lillchammer, 
Dombaas, and Steinkjer, in which our men encountered strong 
enemy forces supported by artillery and dive-bombers. The 
attempt to capture Trondheim by combined operations by our 
forces north and south failed completely. Our troops, advan- 
cing from Namsos, were enfiladed by German destroyer fire 
from the coast, strongly attacked, and driven back to Steinkjer. 

The Aandalsnes force, aficr reaching Dombaas, and joining 
up with Nonvegian troops at Lillehammer, fought a series of 
ul and stubborn rearguard actions which caused heavy 
sualties 10 an enemy advancing with far superior numbers 
id equipment. Eventually, at the end of April, the forces 
in Central Norway had to be re-embarked. The Narvik force 
was withdrawn about a month later. 

‘These re-embarkations were successfully conducted under 
the most difficult conditions, thanks to the devoted, and, as 
always, the efficient work of the Royal Navy. : 7 

German bombers auseket ue escorting warships with 
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view the ensuing operations were 
Nar. Delated Dutch efforts to flood 
prea oF heal down the dykes faiied’ 10 hinder the 
cee i hanized columns, Vital bridges were secured by 
tinifandss ine va , party of German soldiers in Dutch 
quae kirched quietly across to overpower the Dutch 
The Lufiwalle, as usual, acted in close co-ooperation with the 
ground troops. and ruthlessly bombed important Dutch cities, 
more particularly Rotterdam, At the same time, German 
parachulists came showering down on vital centres. Many of 
these parachutists took cover in private houses, forcing the 
civilian inhabitants to afford them shelter, and seizing the 
women as hostages aguinst attack by any Dutch troops, 

Some of the fiercest of the Rotterdam fighting took place 
on the Waalhaven acrodrome, which was quickly seized by 
German uair-borne troops. Desperate efforts were made 10 
dislodge the latter, but they were constantly reinforced by air. 
Their equipment comprised tommy-guns, hand grenades, 
entrenching tools, radios, and collapsible bicycles. The drap- 
ping of fresh supplies of ammunition by parachute was a 
methodical feature of the Hun invasion plan. Moreover, 
though reports are somewhat confused, it seems certain that 
the Germans used gliders for (he first time in their attack on 
Holland. 

These air-borne troops—the parachutists, and the soldiers 
landed by troop planes—were assisted in some cases by other 
units who had been concealed in canal barges. Fifth column- 
ists, too, played no unimportant part. German residents of 
hitherto unimpeachable respectability suddenly started firing 
on the Dutch from behind the shutters of their houses. The 
Dutch soldiers, fighting under every disastrous disadvantage 
of surprise and confusion, put up a stout defence worthy of 
theie military tradition. But an ill-equipped army of 600,000 
men had no chance against Hitler's perfectly accoutred legions. 
There was a repetition of the piteous scenes enacted in Poland. 
Dutch refugees, (ramping on foot along the roads from ee 
stricken cities, were savagely amas ‘and machine-gunned. 
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aireralt-carrier Glorious and. several 
fs were lost, as well as the cruiser 
aarted rock: but the German 
ast our naval barrage lo 


venomous fury. The 
destroyers and other ¥ 
Effingham, whieh struc! h 
Lombers never succeeded in gettin 


attack the troopships. : 
athe Nenvogtans formally [aid down their arms at midnight 


on 9th June, though their government withdrew to London, 
It was not Hitler who had “missed the bus. 


CHAPTER II 


TRAGEDY OF HOLLAND 
1om-l4t MAY, 1940 


OWHERE were Hitler’s two basic principles of division 

and (errorism more impressively illustrated than in the 
Low Countries. Holland and Belgium firmly rejected all 
friendly suggestions for mutual defence plans. They were 
determined to give Hitler no excuse for picking a quarrel and 
invading their homesteads. As well might a Bank directorate 
endeavour to avoid giving burglars a pretext for rifling their 
safes by refusing to lock them. By the simple artifice of pro- 
testing that each country he seized would be the Jast, and 
solemnly signing, with the others, treaties of non-ageression 
which he had long ago declared only fools would trust, Hitler 
was able to devour his victims one by one. 

Formidable German troop concentrations along the Dutch 
frontier early in 1940 forced the Dutch Government to take 
certain precautions. Against the majestic weight of the 
German war-machine these precautions were negligible. Before 
dawn on 10th May the field-grey legions invaded Holland, 
Belgium and Luxemburg by land and air, Hitler issued 2 
message to his (roops telling them (hat on their efforts depended 
the destiny of the German people for a thousand yearsfand 
assuring them of his blessing. From the German point of 
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days; 


ad by the end of the month, in the 3 
8 at the Hague, Doctor Seyss-Inquart, the sly betrayer 
of Chancellor Schuschni s procktimed German 
Commissioner of Occupied Holland, 

The historic Duchy of Luxembu 
Raritanian relic with a show-pice 
with nice uni 


a harmless sort of 
my of 400 soldiers, all 
y pms and polished rifles. resisted any comic 
impulse to oj its strength against Germany's majestic 
Upto-date war machine. It did not thereby entirely elude the 
Land ruthless bestiality of the Huns. 

Belgium's story belongs 10 the next chapter, except 10 men- 
tion that the German legions ckinked and rumbled into King 
Leopold's country through Maastricht across a convenient 
bridge, The number of crucial bridges left intact and available 
to Hitler's invading forces—instances occurred in Holland, in 
France, and in Belgium—suggests cither extraordinary care- 
lessness on the part of the defenders, or, what is perhaps much 
more probable, superlative staff work and liaison by Ger- 
many's secret hordes of Fifth Columnists. The latter is a new 
fangled euphemism for the older and cruder word—fraitors. 


CHAPTER 1V 


DEBACLE AND MIRACLE: THE FALL OF BELGIUM 
AND FRANCE 
10TH MAY-22ND JUNE, 1940 


The Battle of Belgium and the Break Through 
ran May, 1940 


iat wursuing his smasb-and-grab rake’s 

ares on the European Continent, events of vital 

moment were being staged in London. After the Masi 

episode Mr. Chamberlain, bowing to & profound opr lac 

sense of inadequacy, on 10th May resigned the Premiership. 

Virtually by popular acclamation, the task of guiding our 
7 
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The German High Comnrand had issued express orders to 
this end. 7 

Before making a hazardous escape on a British destroyer to 
London from the Hook, which was defended for a time by a 
few British Royal Marines, the Queen of Holland ed “a 
flaming protest” against Germany’s atrocious perfidy; and the 
Dutch Government anathematized the invaders for advancing 
under cover of Dutch prisoners—women and children——who 
were driven before them like helpless sheep. 

General Winkelman, who succeeded General Reynders as 
Dutch Commander-in-Chief a month or (vo before the 
invasion, ordered a general surrender on [4th May, in order 
to spare the civil population further useless casualties, This 
crucial decision followed within three days of an earlier com- 
muniqué optimistically apprising the situation as sound, and 
commenting on Germany's crror in holding the Dutch defences 
too cheaply. 

In Rotterdam alone over 30,000 people had been killed, and 
a much larger number more or less badly injured. An area of 
the city two miles long and one mile wide was practically 
pulverized. This was not entirely wanton atrocity, but partly 
calculated frightfulness, meant to intimidate other potential 
victims against resistance to the Hun /errenvolk. In addition 
to ian casualties, those of the Dutch Army amounted to 
about 100,000. The small Dutch Air Force fought to a gallant 
finish. There were no survivors. 

Fortunately the Dutch Navy, which had put up a good fight 
and had done its best where possible to assist the Army, 
succeeded for the most part in reaching British ports. Two 
Dutch submarines just off the stocks at Rotterdam, and with 
no protection against magnetic mines, made their way with 
incredible pluck and skill through shoals of those diabolical 
devices. Ships of the British Navy rendered great service at the 
Dutch ports in ¢leating away enemy mines and taking off 
Dutch refugees. Motor torpedo-boats were in action even up 
the canals of the Zuyder Zee, which heard the roar of battle 
for the first time since 1578, 

Thus Hitler’s war machine overwhelmed Holland in, four 
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his reconstituted Ministry at once set about the task of repair- 
ing the tragic shortcomings and omissions of almost a genera- 
tion of wishful thinking. Meanwhile, on the very day on which 
Churchill became Prime Minister, the German mechanized 
legions began their thrust through Holland into Belgium, and 
their attack on France. 

This formidable onslaught followed the routine lincs with 
which Germany had experimented carefully during the Spanish 
civil war and rehearsed efficiently in Poland. Zooming , 
squadrons of Luftwafte bombed Antwerp, Brussels, and other 
Helgian towns as well as many important French ones. Behind 
and under this aerial Armada came a live-pronged drive 
through Tirlemont, Namur, Dinant, Longwy, and Sedan, In 
cach case the spearhead of the German thrust consisted of 
tanks escorted by dive-bombers, Next came the motorized 
infantry divisions in armoured cars with swarms of motor: 
cyclists, The solid masses of marching German infantry, with 
artillery support, brought up the rear. The tactical plan was 
always the sume. The tanks were to smash through (he 
fences, the motorized infantry to exploit the breaches created 
in the opposing lines, and the foot-slogging infantry to con- 
solidate the positions thus seized. : ‘i 

When the blow fell on Belgium, King Leopold, having a 
then rejected all proposals even for staff consultations in one 
to agree op some general defence plan, immediately appeal 
for help. General Gamelin now for the first time, scent es 
the formal nibble already mentioned in the Sierck area, forsook 
his strategy of masterly inactivily. Under his ot gated 
i remy on ond el 
Expeditionary Force under Bee ee on airengilien- 
entrenched positions along the Belgian frontier, eed 
i i for seven months, and advan 
ing which they had worked ‘igh Command 
i jum, 1tis significant that the German High C 
Hien to winder this movement, Tncidontally ety oe 
mentioned that, weeks ae Mule ined isd = privawe 

Milne, our former C.1. essed i 
Eee Leetps ‘at Westminster, and then expressed his 


.E.F, should be 
intense anxiety lest on any eu our B.E. 


Ty war bP bo stl 


nics through the grimmest crisis 
(o Mr. Winston Churchill, whose 
resarmed Germany had 
sative Administrations, 
esmitn being boy- 


national and Anyperisl destit 
in our history was eutrusted 
persistent warnings of the mentee of 
been ignored by two stecessive Cony 
and led to our most distinguished living 
cotted by the leaders of his own purty. 


8. THE GERMAN ATTACK, 10th MAY, 1940 


Mr, Chamberlain, together with some of his colleagues of 
the former appeasement and laissez-faire régimes, still eS 
a Government formed by Mr. Churchill, but the new 

cin inister strengthened it, and gave it a truly national 

chara by bringing in several of the Labour leaders. Not 

‘i BS ler a resignation Mr, Chamberlain died--and was 

buried in Westminster Abbey, The new Prime Minister 

inherited a disastrous legacy of starved national defences, but 
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1 Maastricht, one had been blown up by a 
officer, who sacrificed himself with ‘the 
Structure. but the other, by one of those fatalities which so 
persistently favoured Hitler, remained intact. Across this the 
Germans clattered unhindered, 
French and British airmen, hopelessly outnumbered, did 
gallant service in harassing the advancing enemy columns and 
bombing Mcuse bridges. Two British airmen, who never 
returned from their desperate missions, received Victoria 
Crosses for destroying one bridge. The French Army on our 
right, now under General Billotte, who was later killed in a 
motor smash, was heavily engaged with the oncoming German 
forces, and our B.E,F, successfully held the enemy's attack on 
the Louvain sector, But the Germans had found the weak 
spot. The hilly and wooded country between Namur and 
Meziéres had been considered almost impassable, but the 
Germans forced their way through without difficulty and seized 
the Meuse bridges. Here the French 9th Army, under General 
Corap, nearly fifty per cent short of its infantry cadres and 
mostly rather raw conscripts none too well officered, was badly 
mauled. In the ensuing mélée confusion became worse con- 
founded, and the French Command seems to have lost ils 
grip of a situation in which it was impossible to identify either 
any sort of front line or even any precise batile front, 
Thus began one of the most sensational military débacles 
in all history, While Germany had realized the strategic and 
tactical potentialities of tank-cum-plane warfare, which the 
British Atmy was the first (o originate, and had reinforced 
Clausewitz with Al Capone, the French High Command still 
clung obstinately (0 the classic theories of St. Cyr and 1ext- 
book manoeuvres, In a military epoch of mechanized jugger- 
nauts and 400-m.p.h. planes, the French still banked on state 
Warfare and an elaborate Maginot Line with uadefen 
northern flank, The German tank divisions took lore 
risks, Refilling as they faved along, Sars fone Pa er 
stations, they were actually so) French Divi- 
‘ supporting troops. They held up Frencl 
Ahet e enera i these chiteau headquarters with tommy- 
ai 
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J positions in order to go 


crusading into By 
Our troops, minus alequate antitank eAPMEDL OF UF ONE 


armoured ilivision still shone. tor which Lend Gort had 
repeatedly made urgent resjoess, joined up with the Delgians 
be nightfall on the sume day, occupying a pesitivn round 


HOLLAND 
SURRENDERS 


9. THE DATTLE OF FLANDERS 
First Phase—Ath to 17th May, 1940. 


Louvain, with the Belgian Army on its left and the French on 
its right, The first indication the British G.H.Q. received that 
real hostilities were about to begin was early that morning, 
when German planes had dropped bombs round them at Arras. 
The weight of the German onslaught was formidable. On 
11th May the Germans were across the Albert Canal, which 
had been supposed to be a strong obstacle, and the Belgians 
were forced to fall back lo the right bank of the Meuse. Of wo 
20 
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improvisations. These were successfully carried out, ane 

we and the French fought favourable "cal atone: aie 
main German pincer movement went menacingly on, Onc arm 
of the pincers swept via the open corridor along the north side 
of the Somme through Cambrai, St. Quentin, and Abbeville, 
turning inwards and north at the coast, The other drove 
straight past the rear of our abandoned Belgian frontier 
defences, past Ypres and Dixmude, to the sea, where it turned 
inwards and south. 

‘This was meant to be an encircling movement as a prelude 
to the annihilation of the British Army in Belgium. The 
daunting position of Lord Gort's command was not made any 
happier by King Leopold's decision, on 28th May, that Bel 
gium must surrender, after his Army had sustained 150,000 
casualties, 10 avoid further useless staughter. To make things 
still more awkward, the intimation of this intention was delayed 
in reaching Lord Gort. Meanwhile Marshal Pétain, a veteran 
of cighty-four, was made Vice-Premier of France; and Gamelin, 
whose personality never once seems to have obtruded on the 
scene, was superseded by General ‘Weygand, recalled from the 
Near East for that purpose. 


§ Dunkirk, 29th May-3rd June, 1940 


The position of the Allied troops cut off in the north and 
fighting against overwhelming numbers was a desperate one, 
With the British were several divisions of he French tst Army, 
‘who shared their bitter ordeal, and fought with great gallantry 
in covering the withdrawal, General Ironside, the CALGS. 
jn London, and his successor, Genera! Dill, both in turn flew. 
across for anxious talks ‘Lord Gort, when it was obvious 
that the situation was critical, bul there was no chance of 
restoring the Allied front or recovering the military offensive. 
Plans suggested from London were out of date before they 
reached Gort's headquarters, while Weygandt appointment 
as Generalissimo had come too late to achieve anything. He 
adopted a rough-and-ready plan, long urged by Lord ane 
that there should be a joint eter by simultaneous attac 
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puns, rounded up bodies of distracted French infantry whom 
they told sardonically to break theie weapons and get away 
home, and spread utter confusion deep behind the French 
front. : 

In some cases these German tankmen jocose y offered to sell 
petrol to stranded French motorists, Alme: S lemoralizing 
and perhaps even more dislocating than the German pang 
divisions were the panic-sicicken civilian refugees who com- 
pletely blocked all the is behind the | rengh front-line 
troops. It was almost impossible tw keep iv touch with the 
latter, and quite hopeless 10 atlempl lo rush up reinforcements. 
or urgently needed supplies, ‘There is more than hearsay 
evidence that German pirachutists and Fifth Columnists con 
tributed to this civilian sauve qui peur. The parachutists, 
armed with automatics and hand grenades, did much damage 
to important communications deep behind the lines, and 
Fifth Columnists rang up civic authorities on the ‘phone, and 
in perfect French ordered them immediately to evacuate all 
their inhabitants. In vain the French High Command desper- 
ately tried to grapple with a situation which changed, not [rom 
day to day, but from hour to hour and even minute to minute. 
German panzer troops, driving through Sedan, enlarged the 
bulge in the French defence line created by the rout of the 
9th Army. The bulge’quickly became a broken gap, and then 
an open corridor over thirty miles wide. That corridor 
separated the French Army in Belgium and the B.E.F. from 
the main French forces to the south. It also cut the B.E.F.’s 
supply communications. 

Mr. Churchill has expressed the view that, once the enemy 
broke through between Namur and Meziéres, nothing could 
have saved the situation but a prompt withdrawal south to 
Amiens. Instead of attempting anything of that sort, which 
would, however, have meant sacrificing the Belgian Army, the 
French High Command vainly strove to stop a leak which had 
become a mechanized Niagara. The surrender of the Dutch 
Amy and the enforced retreat of the Belgians on our left 
flank, together with the gravely critical situation farther south, 
where Lord Gort’s right flank ha in the air, necessitated hasty 
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The original plan was 10 re-embark at Boulogne. But 
‘WANs . But the 
Advance of the German panzer divisions up the coast from 
Abbcvile was so tapid that this idea had to be abandoned, 
an landing party of Royal Marines and Royal Engineers, 
with some bluejackets, withdrew after destroying as much of 
ihe Por | pete: and stores as possible before the arrival of 

remy. A similar situation arose at Calais, Lo the west of 
Dunkirk, but here a British brigade under Brigadier Claude 
Nicholson, consisting of three rifle battalions, a tank battalion, 
an anti-tank battery and a few Royal Marines, was ordered to 
hold the town at all costs in order to cover the B.E.F.’s embark- 
ations at Dunkirk, This brigade, numbering about 3,000 men, 
with 800 French troops, withstood a furious attack by tank, 
plane, artillery, and infantry, outnumbering them by more 
than ten to one, for four days and nights. One isolated British 
brigade and a French battalion against two or three German 
divisions! They fought to a finish. Only a handful of them 
escaped from the blazing ruins, whete the glare of burning oil 
reservoirs threw a ghastly reflection on the clouds of mephilic 
smoke thal shrouded the shattered town, 

The rest, including Brigadier Nicholson, were eilher killed 
or taken prisoners. No feat of arms in the annals of the 
British Army, which has more than once shown that it can 
“finish in style,” has a more epic ring than the last stand of 
the 30th Brigade at Calais. It elfected its purpose, But for the 
forlorn hope of Calais, it would have been impossible to em- 
bark over 300,000 British and French troops from the Dunkirk 
beaches. . 

The spirit of the defenders of Calais may be gauged from 
two incidents out of many. At the height of the German 
onslaught, whilst bombs and shells and machine-guo bullets 
streamed on the doomed citadel, one company of Rifles held 
an improvised smoking concert, interrupted by turning out to 
repel a tank attack. A battalion runner, speeding with an 
urgent message through crashing streets, was held up by a 
British Red Cap, who took bis name and number for being 

fithout his respirator. ° 
ve al, Behting desperntely on two flanks, Lord Gort’s 
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10. THE BATTLE OF FLANDERS 
Second Phase—(8sh to 23rd May, 1940. 


was formulated it was out of date and impracticable owing to 
the constant changes in the ion due to the disconcerting 
rapidity of the German advance, Finally it was recognized that 
nothing remained but (o endeavour to re-embark as many of 
‘our troops, minus all their heavier equipment and stores, as 
could possibly be rescued by sea, When it became known that 
the German punzer divisions, tearing along from the south, 
had occupied Boulogne, Dunkirk remained the last hope. 
24 
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Soldier or the unfuiling resilience and resource of the Royal 
Navy, 


Our men in khaki battledress queued-up on the Dunkirk 
beaches as though they were waiting at bus slops. There they 
patiently stood, under direct artillery as well as machine-gun 
fire and constantly bombed from the air, whilst every available 
ship of the Royal Navy that could be brought into the shallow 
waters of Dunkirk was loaded up with troops snaiched literally 
Trom the jaws of death. 

More than this, in answer to a call for volunteers, hundreds 
of other vessels, a whole sublimely crazy Armada of Saucy 
Sallies, undaunted by enemy mines and planes, headed from 
England for the Dunkirk beaches. Tugs, yachts, barges, 
trawlers, motor-boats, pleasure steamers, fire-brigade launches, 
even lifeboats, manned by eager crews of professional and 
Amateur seamen, swarmed over the Channel to lend a hand it 
the miracle that actually brought away over 200,000 British 
and 100,000 French troops, besides 13,053 of our batue 
casualties. 

Those who shared this gallant work of salvaging an army 
Teported that not a soldier attempted to jump a comrades 
place in the queues, and that the men who just missed being 
embarked, and were teft to await the problematical next trip, 
usually seasoned their good-luck farewells to the departing 
boatloads with some typical army jest. The B.E.F. kept its 
fighting morale, and its unquenchable British humour, to 
the last. 


§ The Battle of France: 5th-22nd June, 1940 


The actual evacuation from Dunkirk had occupied no more 
than six days (@9th May-3rd June), and while it was going 
‘on the German attention was fully engaged in trying to destroy 
the uapped armies. Thus Weygand had a short breathing 
space to reorganize and form a new line along the Somme 
and castward to the Maginot Line at Monumedy. Here he 
awaited the enemy attack. It came with violent force at dawn 
on 5th June, and in less than three weeks the “ Battle of France 
sas over, and the French Repeats had signed an armistice 
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B.E.E,—minus the Sist Highland Division, which had been 
detached for service with a French Army and was finally over. 
whelmed after a fight at St. Valery en Caux-—was with. 
drawing, with associated French troops, within gradually 
diminishing perimeter based on Dunkirk. Larlier inthe 


I. TRE BATTLE OF FLANDERS 
Last Phase—Belgiuni capitulares, 281h May, 1940. 


débacle it had fought a successful engagement with the on- 
coming Germans at Arras, where the Welsh Guards put up a 
magnificent covering action. Lord Gort has testified to the 
fine fighting spirit displayed even by some battalions of 
partly trained young soldiers, The desperation of the situation 
was such that the Germans confidently announced the annihila- 
tion of the entire B.E.F. But the enemy boasted without 
reckoning cither on the grim tight-comer morale of the British 
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with their age-long enemy, The situati 3 
desperate by the Malian. declaration “ol war Sea June, 
The breakdown was sudden and disastrous, The decision of 
the French Government not to defend Paris, which was 

pied by the Germans on {4th June, was an ominous 
symptom. Mr. Churchill, with Lord Halifax and Lord Beaver- 
brook, had a hurried conference at Tours with M. Reynaud, 
and the latter suggested that France should be released trom 
her pledge not to make a separate peace, Naturally the 
British Prime Minister refused to agree. 

The fall of Paris had been preceded by heavy German 
attacks on the Amiens-Peronne-Soissons sector, and also by 
a German movement turning the almost unprotected northern 
end of the famous Maginot Line, which proved, as one 
distinguished soldier had prophesied, “the gravestone of 
France." Mr. Churchill was actually seated in the train at 
Victoria Station, London, on his way to another urgent con- 
ference with M. Reynaud, when news reached him that Marshal 
Pétain had taken supreme charge in France, and asked the 
Germans to grant an armistice. 

France had been conquered by practically 150,000 German 
Panzer troops in about twenty-one days. Despite an unpre- 
cedented offer by the British Government of a common 
citizenship belween France and the British Commonwealth, 
the controlling spirits of the once illustrious French Republic 
declined to continue the struggle from French Northern 
Altica. Marshal Pétain, historic defender of Verdun and author 
of the immortal defiance Jis we passeront pas, signed the sur- 
render of France in the identical railway coach, in the woods 
near Rethondes in Compitgne, in which Marshal Foch 
received the abject German peace emissaries on 11th Novem- 

1918, 
beiuminating comments on the military collapse of France 
have been made by a distinguished British soldier who acted 
as liaison officer during the débacle. He several times joined 
rsonally and actively in the mélée behind the lines, and 
stated that in many cases the German panzer troops, los i 
bewildered miles ahead of wny Supports, could have been easily 
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13. THE FEN PLAN 
Showing the modification of the 
Scidiegjen Plan of VIA in 1940. 
10 914 the northern (right) wing 
was swung round and south 40 
envelop Paris from the west. This 
wat defeated at the Battle of the 
Marne. The black block, marked 
with a swastika, shows the modi- 
fication in \9A0. In this case the 
‘main reserves were held at the 
centre and near the pivot. The 
break through was thus on the 
Southern half and envetopeid the 
allied armies from the north and 
east, at the “same time moving 
Southerly to the Swiss frontier thus 
outflanking the Maginot Line. 
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enrolled as a Home Guard for the defence of Britain's hearths 
and homes, There is no Parallel in history to this heartening 
tally by the over-age and under-age manhood of this country. 

Inspiring as this manifestation was, il is perhaps fortunate 
for us that it was not at that moment pul to the ruthless test 
ot antl Hitler's plans had prospered beyond his ambitious 
hopes. France, once the most puissant military Power in 
Europe, had been overrun in three weeks. The next step was 
to knock out Britain, and Hitler's Army chiefs felt fairly con- 
fident of achieving this, and ending the war victoriously by the 
autumn or at latest the winter of 1940. They reckoned on 
neutralizing our naval supremacy by overwhelming air power, 
and, after the Luftwaffe had mastered our small R.A.F., as it 
had done the air forces of Poland and France, on combining 
formidable (roop landings by air with coastal landings for 
which the Luftwaffe would command a bridgehead. 

But the first step, essemial preliminary to what would 
follow, was to secure air supremacy over this island. Until 
then the Luftwaffe's activities against us had been conlined to 
spasmodic bombing or machine-gunning of coastal places by 
a few stray planes, together with occasional attacks on unarmed 
trawlers and peaceful lighthouses. Fairly early in the war some 
of our R.A-F. auxiliary pilots, kawyers and business men who 
had uained as airmen in their week-ends, had the movel gn 
exhilarating experience of chasing one German plane in a 
edge hopping tally-ho over tho roofs of Edinburgh. They 
did not fail to get heir bird. But on Sth August Goering, chief 
of the German Luftwalle, gave the order 10 attack Britain in. 

eadly carnest. 
ee ensued whal has been rightly called the Battle of 
Dritain. It was a battle fought under unique conditions, ne 
on the outcome hung the fate of Britain and the destiny ‘ol 
the British Empire, Had the R.A.F. proved unequal to a con- 
flict in which the odds vare: anything wp oF oak 

inst them, only exceptional optimism , 
ike calamitously inadequate ay eg te fall mpl of 
is we could have confident a 
reasoned und tempered German war machine. Al the very 
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rounded up had there been any well-organized counter-action, 
Tr would have beca almost a police alfair, declared this eye. 
witness. Le finally cached Weygand's headquarters with the 


intention of urging these fi successor as 
Generalissimo. He found the latter seated at a table, his head 


sunk in his hands, in a state of apparent collapse. One of 
Weygand’s staff subordinates, on being told the British officer's 
errand, begged him “to report in wriling ! Apparently the 
military genius of Foch’s old Chief of Stull derived its inspira. 
tion from the personal contact of his Commander. Weygand 
without Foch was not Weygand. 


CHAPTER ¥ 


WINGED ARMADA: THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 
8711 AUGUST-3lst OCTOBER, 1940 


Kr the summer of 1940 Britain stood in greater peril than 
this historic island had done for nine hundred years. France 
had collapsed: our Expeditionary Force had lost all its heavy 
equipment in the débacle, and Germany's mechanized war 
machine, the most formidable instrument of military aggression 
ever forged, stood to attention at the Channel ports. At that 
date we had here at home a million or two of partially trained 
(roops, perhaps, but actually only one army division adequately 
accoutred for modern war. 

Germany's invasion plans were naked and undisguised. 
Hitler accumulated thousands of motorized barges along the 
German-occupied coasts fronting Britain, assembled hundreds 
of troop-carrier planes and gliders, some of the latter capable 
of transporting small tanks, and mounted big-gun batteries 
commanding the narrowest Channel crossing. It was in this 
desperate situation that, at the pure call of patriotism, @ 
million and three-quarter volunteers—a large proportion ©: 
them ex-service veterans of the 1914-18 war—within six weeks 
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EOF BRITALN 
any enemy planes that broke away or through our defences. 
By 18th August Goering had to mourn the loss of 697 of his 
war-planes definitely known to have becn shot down. A high 
Percentage of the rest must have been too badly winged by 
Our formidable Spitfire and Hurricane broadsides ever to 
teach home again. Our losses were 153 Planes, with 60 of the 
pilots safe, Still the Luftwaffe persevered with their attacks, 
They knew that Hitler's whole grand invasion programme 
depended on their success. They tried trick after trick in their 
endeavour to draw off our fighters by feint attacks, and thus 
enable their bombers to reach their objectives, and repeat in 
England the tragic holocausts of Warsaw and Rotterdam. 
As the battle wore on, and the German Lufwalle ranks 
were thinner, they tied attacking on a broader front, and 
Gradually increased the fighler escorts, Between 24th August 
and Sth September the Germans delivered thirty-five major 
daylight attacks. Their bombers now flew boxed round 2 
fighters as well as screened by massed fighters above. On 
30th August eight hundred German planes made a Seep 
onslaught on our southern and eastern seredrores, ey 
aimed to destroy the nesting places of our young cagles. 2 
this second phase of the battle the Germans lost for orale 
562 planes. The R.A.F. lost 219 planes, but 132 pilots wer 
saved, The strain involved on our numerically Leto ae 
cadres may be imagined from the tla ite trom one a 
September the R.A.F. furnished no . 
anes parol Just about an average of one hundred and 
six a day. d 
ee the close of the second phase the bate + it 
changed our tactical dispositions to enal ie Ee abiec 
i ter strength and farther away [ror t 
omy ale ard sereea which ha 
tives. We also strengthened the reargu ea birds: (kil 
: ing task of shooting down any swast! bs 
Baia h our advance cordons, The 
managed 10 gute oi a ed from 6th September to 
third phase of the Baris, itching their attack over 
sh Ci, en Gs ee at: 
to industrial targets, with Lon in the dates just indicated, 
Luftwaffe came roaring over, mare 
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best it must have been, as the Iron Duke said aferwards of 
Waterloo, “a devili thing” It was the dauntless 
manner in which the y rose to this tremendous 
occasion that drew from the Prime Minister the memorable 
tribute: “Never before in recorded history have so many 
owed so much to so few.” ; 

The Battle of Britain raged almost incessantly from 9th 
August till the 31st October, It was fought over a wide area 
of South England, day after day, at a height of sometimes 
four, five, or six miles above the earth. The majority of the 
inhabitants of this populous island, to whose tives and fortunes 
it meant so much, were hardly aware of the titanic struggle 
staged in the skies over their tranquil roofs. In a series of 
furious dog-fights, as massed air squadrons encountered each 
other and broke formation to wage desperate individual air 
duels, the battle ranged above the smiling meadows and 
rolling pastures of Surrey, Kent, Essex, Sussex, Hampshire and 
Dorset. Alt the civilians below heard was the reverberation of 
distant machine-gun fire overhead amongst the clouds or 
echoing from clear blue summer skies. 

At times they may have caught sight of tiny sparkling dots, 
glinting like sword-points, manoeuvring in the ether, and leaving 
behind them across the heavens a sinister trail of white exhaust 
vapour. Occasionally there would sound, however, a hideous 
crescendo shriek, followed by a ground-quaking crash, as some 
smitten aerial war-chatiot hurtled bullet-shattered to earth. 
The Germans encountered a far more effective and deadly 
defence than they had ever bargained for, In the opening phase 
of the battle, between 8th and 18th August, they came over in 
massed formations of bombers with their fighter escorts 
similarly massed from 5,000 to 10,000 fect above them. 
Between the dates just named the R.A.F, stood up to twenty-six 
such attacks, which were chiefly directed ot that time against 
shipping convoys off our coast and our ports. 

We had a perfect tactical plan, which was adjusted from 
time to time as the Germans changed their tactics. Certain of 
our squadrons tackled the fighter escorts whilst others attacked 
the bombers, and vigilant rearguard squadrons mopped up 
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knights-errant, 
came, the R.A 
the hands of a 


ich time the German mas: 

“ton a een a tompted tt 
sbaceires r swordsman, kept i i ‘i 
invading fo i , Kept its eyric tryst with the 
ioe nite ok aad grew less and less enthusiastic 

On 7th September Goering ofdered a special effort to knock 
owtsLondon, the capital he ‘| noe 
fighters, flying in «wo waves east of Croydon psa 
reach the ‘Thames estuary, Though they vee Satya 
countered over Kent and Surrey, a number managed 10 dod 
through, some even reaching almost as far as Cambridge. TI 7 

remorable day Londoners witnessed terrific aerial dogfights 
Sarat and St Paul Extensive damage was done, 

incendiary bombs, to London’: 

Many tiverside faclories were ablaze, Riley commas: 
tions and gas and electric supply plants were badly deranged. 
But these cuccesses, which tevet"had mote than-a nuisence 
value, cost the Luftwaffe 103 aircraft. Four days later some 
thirty German planes reached Central London. ‘They were so 
badly mauled by our fighters that at feast 250 German airmen 
perished. 

‘On [2th September a solitary German bomber, dodging 
between clouds, managed to drop a bomb on Buckingham 
Palace. As the grand finale of the thitd phase of the Battle 
of Britain 00 German planes, half of them in the morning 
and half in the afternoon, swarmed across the Channel, and 
were engaged by our Spitfires and Hurricanes in a dramatic 
running fight thnt extended from Hammersmith to Dungeness 
and from Stepney to Dieppe. In this particular fight the 
Germans lost 185 planes, and Goering’s casualties between 
6th September and 5th October totalled 883 planes. This third 

Thuse facluded fifteen attacks on London. In all this desperate 
battling in the central blue, the brunt of the fighting was borne 
by No. 11 Group of Fighter Command, reinforced occasionally, 
especially during the heavy attacks on London, by Groups 
10 and 12, Between 1th September and Sth October, 442. 
enemy planes fell to Group 11 alone: ‘This record was achieved 
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thirty-cight times on major attacks. Our Spitfire and Hurricane 
gallants met them, usually over the area between Ldenbridge 
and Tunbridge Wells. : 
Innumerable duels to the death were fought over the hop- 
fields of Kent, and the summer skies were constantly humming, 
with the staccato tack-lack of machine-gun salvocs, From 
some ancient castle keeps in the heart of Southern England, 
whence watchers four centuries earlier saw the Armada 
beacons blaze across the land, observers in the summer of 
1940 saw occasional showers of parachutes showing lily-white 
against the blue sky. The pleasant meads of our green land 
were thickly strewn with the shattered hulks of Goering's 
swastika squadrons. The invincible Luftwaffe, which had 
pounded Poland, Norway, the Netherlands, and fair France 
ina subjection, had met more than their match in our R.A.F. 
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TIE BOMBER ON THE HEARTH 
WINTER 1940-41 


Te Battle of Britain gave the German Luftwaffe more 
than it could stomach of our R.A.F.'s fighting qualities. 
Accordingly, having abandoned the attempt to gain daylight 
air supremacy over Britain as a preliminary to an actual 
invasion, Hitler next resorted to sustained and intensive night 
bombing raids. Though London was the chief and most 
persistent target, all our great seaport and inland industrial 
cities came in for a share of this truly Hunnish savagery. 
Right through the late summer, autumn, und winter of 1940-41 
these night attacks were maintained on an ambitious scale. 
Hundreds of enemy bombers were zooming overhead in the 
darkness or the moonlight on most nights. Owing to its 
immensity London showed the havoc played by enemy bombs 
and incendiaries less spectacularly than some of the provincial 
citics where the damage was necessarily more concentra. 
Though there are areas of the metrooplis, including the City 
itself, where the admiring tourist can easily receive Pompeiian 
impressi i London sustained 
impressions, Actually in the aggregate 
damage than all the rest of the cities put together. 
es eplorable devastalion was wrought, homer a Ports 
A i i sZow, 
mouth, Southampton, Plymouth, Bristol, Liverpoo| ioe Nia 
ide, Hull, Manchester, Coventry, Birmingham, and mar 
other quiet English town. Mostly it was Pescelul sede 
suburbs that suffered from these either perfectly indi rim 
iminally clumsy night attacks, and, despite put 
eas ga den shelters, the casualty roll of our civilians 
and private or . "Whole streets were often lai 
figures. ole 
reached formidable Oe were not actually reduced v9 heaps of 
‘angled rubble being blasted into has aT i doer 
Ves hel Hie od hudierously to achieve its Laan 
i lessness Prevatly. 
ish ake machinery and pessoniel worked magnificently. 
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With a loss of $8 pilots-. one of ours 10 every cight Germans, 
For the fourth and final phase of the Batcle of Britain Goering 
completely changed ‘sin. ‘This time he tried sub. 
stituting lighters and fighter-bombers for long-range bombers, 
and the Luftwatfe zoomed over at a height of 30,000 fect, 

It served them in no beter chan their earlier tactics, 
We suited our own formations and tactics to the cnemy's new 
plans, and in three and a half weeks No. 11 Group knocked 
out 167 enemy planes. Obviously the Lufiwalle was despon- 
dent, It was beaten, and it knew it, Our youngsters, as they 
soared up to join battle, could hear the Germans warning 
each other over their wireless 'phones— ‘*Achtung!... 
Schpitfeuer!” Often enough, sooner than run the gauntlet of 
our broadsides, the Germans jettisoned their bombs anyhow, 
Queer as well as epic things happened. One Hurricane pilot 
shot down a Domier, The machine crashed outside Victoria 
Station. The German crew parachuted down on Kennington 
Oval, historic battleground of cricket. The pilot of the 
Hurricane, whose machine went into an uncontrollable spin 
as the Dornier exploded below it, baled out and landed, 
nonchalant as a prince, on Chelsea embankment. One morning 
a Group Captain in a Hurricane, alone with himself, met a 
large formation of Germans. He dashed at (hem head-on, 
and the Germans broke formation and fled incontinently. 

From first to last—8th August to 31st October—the R.A.F. 
in the Battle of Britain shot out of the daylight skies over 
“this dear England” no fewer than 2,375 German planes. It 
was a great and glorious victory. But—not counting mere 
machines—it cost the R.A.F. 375 gallant comrades killed and 
358 wounded. The most impressive tribute of all to the prowess 
of our incomparable R.A.F. is perhaps the fact that, after the 
first few days, civilians took no heed whatever of the daylight 
Alert sirens. So utter, so unassailable, was their trust in that 
devoted “thin blue line.” 
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thal broken rhythm of the engines which scemed as though the 
mechanism was grunting under ite load of bombs, Finally the 
thrilling crescendo whistle of the descending bombs, followed 
by the ear-splitting detonation of high explosive and the 
ominous rumble of cascading masonry. As obligato to all 
this there were the staccato bursts of machine-guns echoing. 
over respectable London suburbs as our alert A.A. watchers 
fired at falling enemy flares 10 put them out. Those were 
nights when the grim realities of (otal war were brought 
vividly home to every citizen, and people who had never 
regarded themselves as potential heroes were surprised to 
discover how calmly—with perhaps an occasional tightening 
of the heart as something really heavy shrieked across their 
raoftops—thcy paused hand-in-hand with Destiny. In the 
latet stages of the Lufiwaffe's night excursions another and 
most welcome sound was added to the sinister orchestration 
of the black-out. The crisp roar of our intrepid night-fighters 
skimming across the vault of heaven in hot pursuit of the 
Hun marauders. Nemesis in an oxygen-mask, finger on the 
broadside bution, on the trail of the Hun baby-killer. 


CHAPTER YI 
THE NELSON TOUCH: THE WAR AT SEA 


it ic i hat the 
T was the author of Obiter Dicta who pointed out t 
Lesstities of politicians are self-centred in their seats. 
he House of Commons allows Briain 
i in a Europe bristling with new-forged armaments. 
M Bi wale: seared Fit by the fact that some millions of 
potential voters appended a solemn reent e the ee 
inquiry: “ i of war? 
Ballot's nalve inquiry: “Are you in favour ca 
i i k, of course, may be found in the 
apotheosis of this outlook, of ¢ ol Soran who 
i ism of a former Prime Minister o} 1 whe 
‘aids i rad told the (rath, we should have lost the election”! 


This may explain why v 
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Firemen, police, wardens, rescue squads. and neighbours alt 
ed a dour heroism that a new lustre to the ne 
“British.” There were some heart-rendi 
sodes, but the suburban front never broke, 
and Hitler with bloodshot but unshaken eyes. 

Desperately but skilfully labouring in the blackness, or with 
bombs falling round ruins fiercely lit up by burning buildings, 
the navvies of the rescuc squads performed heroic prodigies 
of breathless energy, “Tender and tough” is how one experi- 
enced ollicial onlooker described them, While his mates 
plicd pick and shovel with might and main, one of the squad 
would gently stroke the hand of an impri oned victim with his 
rough paw. All the rescue men were line, another authority 
testified, but a good leader or foreman made a tremendous 
difference. Possibly there is here a moral for our politicians. 
British democracy is sound to the core, but it responds best to 
inspiring leadership. Its reactions to leaders who are per- 
petually wetting their finger to find out which way the wind 
blows are apathelic. Considering the magnitude of the Ger- 
man attacks and their long persistence, it is amazing how little 
serious injury was done to anything that could even loosely 
be called a military objective, Relatively speaking, Hun 
Crightfulness completely missed its aim. But it stecled the 
hearts of Britain's civilians to endure to the end. 

To the civilian list of those who nobly stood up to their 
hazardous tasks during the blitz ordeal must be added, though 
they are not civilians, our devoted A.A. gunners and barrage 
balloon crews. They sluck to their posts through thick and 
thin, suffering many casualties, and to their skilful efforts 
London and other cities owe much more than some of their 
inhabitants perhaps realize. Without those A.A. guns and 
the balloons, the position would have been much more for- 
midable even than it was. Londoners of this generation will 
not readily forget those blitz winter nights. With the curtain 
of night came monotonously the wail of the alert-sirens, Then 
usually the dull reverberations of distant gunfire, intensifying 
as it crept nearer. Then the gimlet-like sound of German 
bomber planes weaving their lethal way high overhead, with 
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the men of the Merchant Service and of our tra 
lishing, Meet 


gically neglected 
shared the honours with their comrades of the 


Silent Service. When the record is recited of what the seamen 
of Britain did in this world war, History herself will stand at 
the salute. Nothing has been heard in the present war of that 
nitwit parrot-cry of the last one: ** What is the Navy doing?” 
Without in the least detracting from the deathless laurels of 
the R.A. it may be said that, without the Royal Navy's 
unceasing and efficient vigil, the Battle of Britain itself would 
have been not only vain but from the enemy's point of view 
unnecessary, So fine-drawn was our naval sirength in 1940 
that there is no saying whether, but for the filty old destroyers 
received from U.S.A. in exchange for certain Atlantic naval 
bases, the Battle of the Atlantic might not have gone against us. 
The Royal Navy's well-nigh impossible task was desperately 
complicated by the collapse of France. Until then the French 
-Flect had looked after the western half of the Mediterranean 
and our own after the eastern half. Now we were faced by the 
grave possibility that Hitler might sccure control of France's 
formidable naval forces. The Freoch Admirals at Oran and 
Dakar, where strong French squadrons were located, refused 
our friendly appeal that they should join us in fighting Ger- 
many to the death; of, failing that, be interned in either a 
British or French West Indian port for the war's duration. 
They also declined a suggestion that their ships should be 
handed over to U.S.A. custody. Accordingly Vice-Admiral 
Somerville regretfully informed the French Admiral at Oran 
that he must sink his own ships within six hours, or the 
British Fleet had orders to take any necessary action lo prevent 
their falling into enemy hands. : . 
The French "Admiral elected to fight, and a brief naval action 
ensued between Fleets that until thea had been gallant com- 
rades-in-arms, The French had the support of their Jand 
batieries, but, without important damage to our ships vain 
of the French squadron was put out of acuon. The leet ir 
Arm hit the battleship Dunkerque six times ath sorpetorts 
another battleship, the Bretagne, was cage hours i ged 
Provence, heavily damaged. ee battleship Strasoourg, 
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t folly was that, when the 


bj 
burst over Europe, Britain's 


One grim result of thi 


gathering German storm finally 
“sure shield,” the Royal Navy, was not much more than the 


shadow of its 1914 fighting weight. ‘The disparity between 
1914 and 1939, moreover, Was most pronounced in destroyers, 
the one type of warship essential against submarine attacks, 
in which Germany was known to specialize, and in preparation 
for which we had, under the Naval Pact made by the Baldwin 
Ministry, chivalrously gone out of our way lo allow the 
Germans a larger proportion of keels. It is necessary to explain 
these facts to enable the full realization of the incredible 
resilience and devotion shown by the Royal Navy in this war, 

In 1914-18 our seamen had as Allics the navics of France, 
Japan, Italy, Russia and U.S.A. Five of the major naval 
forces afloat on the Seven Seas, In the present war, after the 
quick collapse of France and until U.S.A. came actively into 
the arena, the Bri Navy stood alone, shouldering with a 
cheery heave-ho the whole burden of policing every ocean 
where the Red Rag of Britain’s mercbantmen Hew above blue 
waler, escorting assorted menageries of troop transports and 
cargo boats, hunting down U-boat packs, patrolling for 
enemy commerce-raiders, sweeping-up every variely of enemy 
mine, guarding our island coasts from the ever-present menace 
of invasion, salvaging B.E.F.s from all emergencies, and 
watching the air as well as (he sea, In the last war, with five 
allied navies to help, there was no air threat to sea power. 
This time, without such backing, there is a very real one. 

Tt was a tall order, especially with the limited resources at 
the Admiralty’s command; but, as so often in our rough and 
somewhat haphazard island story, the devotion and lives of 
our fighting men made good the deficiencies of our seat- 
conscious politicians, How they did it even the Royal Navy 
¢an scarcely tell. We talk of the miracle of Dunkirk—in 
which, as in Norway and Crete, the Royal Navy played the 
leading role—but here is a day-to-day and night-to-night 
miracle, not intermittent but continual, year in, year out, in 
all kinds of weather and under all sorts of conditions. Let it 
be added that in all these heart-testing fatigues and hazards 
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by a torpedo, managed to reach Teulon, Similar terms were 
oilered to the Erench Admiral at Dakar, where much later 
General de Gaulle nade an abortive attempt lo land under 
cover of a British 1 forces but again they were rejected, 
and Lieut-Commander R, N. Bristowe thereon made a daring 
entry into the harbour over the defence booms ina motor-boat, 
and dropped a depth charge under the port quarter of the 
Richelien, a that time said to be the most powerful batdeshij 

afloat, ‘The Fleet Air Arm also attacked her with torpedoesy 
and she was heavily listed and Jet down by the stern, “At 
Alexandria the French Admiral consented to demilitarize his 
ships. As a sequel to these imperative operations the Vichy 
Ministry broke off relations with us. 

An additional severe handicap to the Royal Navy was the 
refusal of Eire, for whom President de Valera claimed neutrality 
in the war, to permit the use of Irish ports which would have 
been of immense assistance to our Atlantic patrols by sea and 
air, The loss of the French Navy's co-operation, except for 
those units which came over to General de Gaulle and fought 
gallantly for Free France, not only jeopardized our naval 
control in the western Mediterrancan but compelled most of 
our convoys for the Middle East to take the circuitous route 
round Africa. Meanwhile, whilst we were punctiliously 
observing the niceties of international sca law, the Germans 
were embarking on ruthless naval frighifulness. It was the old 
policy of spurlos versunken from the first. Neutral vessels as 
well as ours were sunk on sight, and on the first day of war 
a U-boat, which must have been carefully positioned beforé 
hostilities were declared, torpedoed the liner Atienia off the 
west coast of Ireland with the loss of 112 lives. 

Amongst other outlawed devices the Germans scattered 
magnetic mines indiscriminately. These were popularly 
regarded as Hitler's boasted “secret weapon,” but actually, the 
magnetic mine was no new idea, It was used, within legalized 
limits, in the last war. Our scientists soon countered this 
diabolical weapon, however, by the simple process of demag- 
netizing our vessels with an electric girdle, German merchant 
ships trying to reach home ports, when challenged by our naval 
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aitle tactics on the previ jay with hi: 
captains, Tt was a desperately allan venture, ‘e. the Gar 
Spee's cleven-inch batteries hopelessly outranged and ae 
weighted the combined fite of the British cruisers, 
‘To realize how desperate were the battle odds it is necessa 

only to recall how at the Battle of the Falkland Islands in the 
fast war one Dritish battle-cruiser turned the balance decisively 
against much more powerful German warships than Com- 
modore Harwood commanded. His plan of action was bril- 
liantly conceived, however, and by attacking the Graf Spee 
from’ three widely distant angles he forced her to divide her 
attentions, At the same time, reckless of the enemy's big guns, 
the British cruisers used their superior speed to close action 
to suit their six-inch guns. The Graf Spee concentrated her 
big guns mainly on the Exeser, and that gallant ship, terribly 
mauled by eleven-inch salvoes, finally had to fall out with 
every gun-turret disabled. But the Ajax and Achilles stuck to 
the ‘German, pounding her with steady gunnery, so that 
towards dusk ofa running fight that began early in the morning 
the German tried to get away under cover of a smoke-sereen. 
The Graf Spee redched Momtevideo with twenty-seven holes 
in her hull besides much disarrangement of her top hamper. 
The limping Exeter made for the Falldand Islands to nurse her 
wounds, and the Cumberland, a sister ship, joined the indom- 
itable Ajax ond Achilles off the port. The British bulldogs 
waited in vain for the German pocket-battleship—claimed by 
her designers to be too fast to be caught by anything she could 
not blow out of the water—to come out afier being patched 
up and renew the fight. Her captain, who later shot himself, 
tried to persuade his crew to fight the ship, but they had no 
stomach for any more of the Nelson touch, and refused. 
45 
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patrols, adopted a policy of seuttle, trusting (o British humanity 
to rescue their crews. In contrast with which, when our vessels 
were torpedoed, German U-boats frequendy machine-gunned 
their crews in the boats. : 

In the arduous and anxious Gisk of escorting merchant 
convoys the Royal Navy received splendid nce from the 
R.A.E’s indomitable Coastal Command, which in the litst six 
months of war covered about five million miles whilst shep- 
herding over seven hundred convoys. Owing to Sack of 
adequate cruiser strength we had to press into convoy and 
patrol service converted liners as armed auxiliaries. Even the 
Royal Navy's sea epic has no brighter page than the record of 
these dauntless auxiliaries. Never hesitating to sacrifice them- 
selves in order to save their convoy flocks, a number of these 
gallant improvised cruisers were lost. The P. & O. liner 
Rawalpindi, pitting her eggshell hull and six-inch pop-guns 
against the heavily armoured German pocket-battleship 
Deutschland, with ber eleven-inch batteries, fought to a finish, 
and went down aflame, her gunners firing to the last, with her 
tattered ensign still proudly defiant. Captain Fogarty Fegen, 
of the auxiliary Jervis Bay, was posthumously awarded the 
Victoria Cross. He deliberately engaged an unidentified 
German pocket-batueship which attacked his convoy; and, 
though hopelessly outweighted, fought for an hour, his ship 
ablaze and shot to wwisted ruins, before the stricken Jervis Bay 
plunged beneath the waves. Her guns were still firing when her 
deck was awash. This heroic sacrifice enabled thirty out of a 
convoy of thirty-five merchantmen to escape. 

‘Early in the War the Royal Navy sustained two nasty knocks, 
The aircrafi-carrier Conrageous was torpedoed and sunk,~ 
and a daring U-boat captain, creeping through defective Scapa 
Flow defences, plunged several torpedoes into the battleship 
Royal Oak at her moorings. The Royal Oak went down with 
cight hundred officers and men, But by a piece of wizard 
deduction, based on the S.O.S. from a sinking British steamer, 
Commodore Harwood, Commander-in-Chief on the West 
Indies station, guessed the movements of the German pocket- 
battleship, Graf Spee, which left Germany well before Hitler's 
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16, THE DRITISH AND ITALIAN FLEETS MAKE CONTACT 
AT THE BATTLE OF CAPE MATAPAN 


“convoys t6 Greece. Vice-Admiral Pridham-Wippell, on the 


ctuiser Orion, with three other cruisers-and some destroyers, 
was detailed to play the part of decoy, whilst Admiral Sir 


Andrew Cunningham, Meditefranean “Commander-in-Chief, 


manoeuvred into position with three battleships—his flagship 
being the IWarspite—and the aircraft-carrier Formidable. Next 
morning the Italian battleship Vittorio Veneto was sighted by 
aircraft, with six cruisers, and seven destroyers, steaming south- 
cast, and two more enemy cruisers and two destroyers joined 
the party. Laler another enemy force, consisting of two 
battleships, three cruisers, and wo destroyers, was also 
sighted, F 
"the action opened, as the opposing fleets converged south 
of Cape Matapaao, with our aircraft attacking the Vittorio 
Veneto, on which the Italian warships, probably realizing that 
they had been lured into dangeren proximities, changed 
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ed from Berlin, the 
ore, set alight, and 
patie sequel to this 


Accordingly, on orders from Hitler ¢: 
Graf Spee w side the port 
ignominiously scuttled. ‘There was a HT to th 
wittiant sea fight, One of the Graf Spee's supply ships, with 
minten aboard who had been taken from the 
raider’s victims, was (raced to it Norwegian fjord, where the 
destroyer Cossuck drew alongside her. Licut.-Commander 
B. J. Turner, a well-known Navy rugger player, leapt from the 
Cossack to the Alimark deck, followed by boarding-party 
of bluejackets, The German crew and armed guard, which 
much outnumberdd our party, were overpowered. and to a 
rousing shout—"The Navy is here!”"—the imprisoned seamen, 
who had been shockingly treated, were released. 

In the Mediterrancan the security of the Bri ish position 
had been seriously menaced by the {ialian declaration of war 
and the defection of France that robbed us of the help of a 
formidable flect, The Italian leet, however, pursued a tip- 
and-run policy. A fact which inspired a London street newsboy 
to chalk up as his paper bill: “Italy wins the Boat Race.” 
But accidents will happen even to the most prudent exemplars: 
of safety-first. The cruiser Sydney, of the Royal Australian 
Navy, caught two Italian cruisers away [rom their moorings 
off Crete, and, although the. Italians made off at top specs, 
bagged the Bartolomeo Colleoni, reputed to be the fastest 
warship of her class afloat. Our seamen were bombed by 
Italian airmen whilst engaged in rescuing her crew. The Flect 
Air Arm splendidly vindicated itself by an attack on the 
Italian Fleet in Taranto harbour. This took place approprix 
ately on the night of 11th November, 1940, the R.A.F. also 
lending a useful hand, and half the Italian battleships were put 
out of action, The Littorio and Cavour were both left with 
heavy lists, the former with her forecastle and the lauer with 
her stern under water, and a third was severely mauled. The 
bag included also two badly listed cruisers and two auxiliaries 
with their sterns under water, 

Jn March 1941 reconnaissance aircraft reported enemy 
ctuisers at sea—always a thrilling surprise for our seamen— 
south-east of Sicily. Obviously they were trying to allack our 
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Prince of Wales, both ill-fated ships, made contact with the 
German at long range, The Prince of Wales received slight 
lamage, bul the Hood, hit in one of her magazines, blew up. 
Only three survivors of her crew were picked up. 

‘The Prince of Wales with the \wo cruisers continued to 
shadow the big German and her consort whilst powerful 
British naval forces rapidly converged on the danger zone. 
Touch was lost with the German ships for a time, as they 
steamed at high speed on a southerly course, but in the fore- 
noon of 26th May the Bismarck was again Picked up by a 
Catalina aircraft of the Coastal Command some five hundred 
miles west of Land's End. The Prinz Eugen had disappeared, 
probably making for Brest, and the Bismarck was heading east, 
Alter one unsuccessful attack by aircraft from the Ark Royal, 
another attempt got home with two torpedoes, one hitting 
the German amidships and the other on the starboard quarter. 
The latter hit must have deranged her steering-gear, because 
she made two complete circles, afler which her speed fell away 
considerably. In the early hours of 27th May our destroyers, 
led by the famous Cossack, attacked the German, and two 
torpedoes got home, The Bismarck, five times torpedoed and 
with her forecastle on fire, was now about four hundred miles 
west of Brest, and travelling at no more than eight knots. 
Her guns were still firing accurately, however, until the 
King George V and the Rodney arrived on the soene, and 
silenced the German’s batteries with terrific salvoes. The 
cruiser Dorsershire then fired another torpedo into her at 
close range. That was the coup de grace, A desperate coe of 
pearly uvo thousand miles was up at last. The huge ; jermaan 

“battleship, whose potentialities as a commerce raider eee 
the Adantic would have been tremendous, slowly turned over, 
ane nly beneath the waves, That mighty 
anid then plunged suddenly hell-burred 

| riven hulk lies in the echoless depths where the shell- 


cables creep. . +» 
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course from south-east Co north-west, The combined British 
squadrons followed in hot pursuit. [its were claimed by our 
aircraft from the Formidable on the batdeship, and her reduced 
speed certainly conlirmed this, About dusk our light naval 
forces established contact with the enemy, and our destroyers 
were ordered to attack. A night action ensued in which the 
British Navy's careful rehearsal of such operati 
amazingly vindicated. Our ships turned their searchlig 
enemy vessels, and simultancously swept them with heavy 
broadsides. We lost two aircraft, but otherwise not a scratch 
was received by any of our ships, and there were no casualties 
aboard them. The Italians suffered heavily. Three heavy 
cruisers, Zara, Fiunte, and Pola, were scnt to the bottom of 
Mussolini's * Mare Nostrum,” together with four destroyers; 
and another cruiser may have been sunk, Nothing more 
was ever glimpsed of the battleship Vittorio Veneto, and her 
fate is conjectural. But our people heard heavy gunfire in the 
night, when no British ships were engaged, and it is probable 
that the panicky Italians were having a private fight amongst 
themselves without knowing it. There is no other instance in 
naval annals of a sea victory so one-sided as this, in which 
such serious losses were inflicted on one side without any 
injury at all lo the other. 


This very cursory survey of the Royal Navy's incomparable 
ocean travail may fittingly close with a brief account of the 
sinking of the Bismarck, Hitler's most powerful battleship, 
sister to the Tirpitz. This formidable sca fortress, mounting, 
batteries of 16-inch guns and engined to a high speed, was 
stealing out from Bergen, accompanied by the cruiser Prinz 
Eugen, in May 1941, with the intention of playing the role of 
Atlantic raider, as did the Gneisenau and the Scharnhorst 
before our bombers pounded them in Brest harbour. It was 
the Coastal Command that first spoued the Bismarck, which 
was later sighted on 23rd May by our cruisers Norfolk and 
Suffolk—told off for that purpose afier the report from the 
Coastal Comnland—between Greenland and Iceland. They 
shadowed her at high speed, and next day the Hood and 
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‘This was cssayed in iri i 
aitieul. 40 han an Sneek o adventure, It would be 
was handled in more serene cont Sita forenlabilty which 
doctrine of safety-first which is 30 alc {Pr patsodions nee 
tradition. Diteetly ltaly came inte the eat by haieo oe 
in the buck, a Nandful of British Army rec oreo ees 
N.C.O.5, slipped over the Sudan bord ree glee nd 
Tnlonn Ihe esp downtner ake 7 7 into the wilds of 
example of zestful toughness through betty 
Colonel. Through hardships and taard baa tea ei 
modern three-volume Odyssey, they male bai ould mike 
by native guides, into Gojjam, near the oureee of the Mica 
Nite, where they made contac with loyal Abyesnian chit 
who had never ceased to wage uerilly warfare agai othe 
Nalian invaders. farvare against Ne 
Under their experienced tuition, we i i 

necessary arms and munitions from a Side ass, i abye 
sinian patriots were drilled in up-to-date Soldiering, At the 
same time, back at the Sudan supply base, other Emo jan 
natives were coached on simitar lines by British and Austeatia 
officers and N.C.O.s. The training in Gojjam, be it remarked, 
wus conducted three hundred miles inside what was enemy 
territory. At the appropriate moment, when things wee 
ready for the grand coup, Haile Selassie was flown in a British 
bomber from Khartoum to the guerilla headquarters, where he 
was joined by his two sons and Ras Kassa, a veteran chieftain 
who six years before had commanded the Northern Abyssinian 
Army against the Italians. At the same time a dignitary of the 
tn Church was flown from Jerusalem. In a dey river 
bed, in the presence of this select company and the British 
ollicers, the Lion of Judah standard of red, green, and gold 
was formally unfurled and blessed; and after five years of exile 
Haile Selassie was once more proclaimed Emperor of Abys- 
sina. 

Within six months the Emperor was in complete possession 
of his historic dominions, save for a mixed garrison of Italians 
and native levies hopelessly marooned in a fortress at Gondar. 
In supreme command of these brilliant operations was General 
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CHAPTER VIII 


RESTITUTION OF ABYSSINIA 
JANUARY-MAY [941 


HEN France went down before Hitler's panzer chariots 
our position in North Africa was calamitously com- 
promised. It had been agreed that the strong French forces in 
the Middle East under General Weygand should augment our 
telatively small Egyptian garrison and take over entirely the 
defence of British Somaliland. With France out of the fight, 
and the majority of her African troops adhering, however 
reluctantly, to the Vichy régime, we were suddenly and very 
completely in the air. We were faced with a new enemy in 
Italy, who had large forces in Libya, and another large well- 
equipped army in East Africa. Mussolini was not slow to take 
advantage of this fact, Here was another perfectly safe oppor- 
(unity of cheap swashbuckling. Under his orders Italian troops 
from East Africa overran Brilish Somaliland, though small 
British units put up a very gallant rearguard action, and there 
were exultant heroics in Rome when Berbera fell into Axis hands. 
Meanwhile, Marshal Graziani, fabled “the finest military 
strategist in Europe,” advanced from Libya with some three 
hundred thousand troops, including Ttalian regulars, Black 
Shirts, and native levies, 10 threaten Egypt. The situation at 
this moment was about as serious for us as it could possibly be. 
The British Empire seemed in imminent danger of having its 
main artery severed, as would have been the casc if we had lost 
the Suez Canal. Fortunately we had on the spot some excep- 
tionally competent Army commanders, including General 
Waveli, and they tackled what looked a well-nigh hopeless 
situation with energy, skill, and the indomitable optimism 
which was the special gonius of that illustrious French soldier, 
Marshal Foch, Whilst General Wavell bluffed Graziani into 
believing we had formidable forces at our disposal to oppose 
his advance on Egypt, we set about the reconquest of Musso- 
lini’s brand-new Abyssinian Empire. 
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engaged included, besides the “patriots,” British regulars, 

South Africans, Indians, Sudanese, and contingents of the 

Vast and West African Rifles, This was no mechanized 
triumph, but old-style campaigning, with infantry storming, 
mountain fortresses, and repeated hand-to-hand scrapping, 
Broadly the strategic plan was to outflank the difficult high 
platean where Addis Ababa stands by two main drives, one 
from the north down from Keren and the other from the south, 
up from Kenya, 

One northern forces took Kassala and the strongly held 
pasition al Keren, on 27th March, 1941, and captured Asmara, 
the capital of Eritrea, followed @ week later by Massawa. 
Simultancously the southern column, operating over a thousand 
miles away, advanced through Kismayu and Mogadishu on 
the coastline, and then debouched north through Bagabur 
and Jijiga. Another force, brought by sea from Aden, retook 
Berbera, and incidentally cleared British Somaliland of enemy 
troops. From Jijiga the drive proceeded, with almost incredible 
speed, by way of Harar, where there was stiff fighting, and 
Diredawa; and our troops marched into Addis Ababa less 
than two months after the start of the fifteen-hundred-mile 
advance from Kenya. The main Italian forces under the Duke 
of Aosta fell back in a north-easterly direction, but we cap- 
tured Dessic, and the Italians were comered in the mountain 
citadel of Amba Alagi, their ine of retreat having been cut ot 
by another British force advancing, from Asmara. ae Date 
of Aosla surrendered on Lh Nye blir baa taka ane 
mand of about eighteen thousat » Ad 0 id 
full-heartedly sreteomed back Emperor Haile Selassic a fort 

ight earlier, th 

ne pier Ialian forces still held au at ‘Gone Au ne 
and in the difficult Jake district in Fe Aenity South Attican, 
‘areas were eventually cleaned up by alge oi wre planned 
Indian and “patriot” troops orekold to surrender being 
operations, the last Italian siron in its planning and its 
Elance tart aig ‘Premple of brilliant general- 
execution, remaing an outstanding dersbip, and incomparably 
ship, sound staff work, aupereies » 
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17, THE WAR IN ABYSSINIA—SPRING 1941 


Cunningham, brother of the Mediterranean Admiral, with 

headquarters in Nairobi. The reconquest of this vast and 

difficult country, mountainous and wild, was achieved with 

immense élan by several converging columns fighting their way 

to Addis Ababa, the ancient Abyssinian capital. The troops 
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hitting anything but the desert, 

things, red, white, and grote ree bee, meng ther 
imposing pyrotechnic effec which prompled the British aficer 
in command of our party to cor i 

pool an a Saturday bats mment that it was “like Black- 

‘Afier advancing sixty-five miles, and incurri 
‘once more dug in. This was at Sidi Barrani. While still keeping 
up our harassing tactics with desert patrols, General Weve 
prepared swiftly, and, considering the Italian Fifth Column 
facilities in Cairo, with astonishing secrecy, to deliver a light. 
ning counter-stroke, It may be mentioned, ¢ propos of the 
Irafian colony in Egypt, that a gallant British Admiral declared 
every time a British squadron left Alexandria some lalian 
would cable home to Rome: “Auntie much worse. » Our 
counter-attack began on 9th December, 1940, and was what 
in the theatrical profession is known as an instantaneous 
success. The broad scheme was to attack Sidi Barrani from 
cast and south, whilst another British force, completely 
mechanized, dashed across the desert to cut off the Italian 
retreat well to the west. 

‘The night before the actual attack Sidi Barrani was bombed 
from the air by the R.A.F., whilst a squadron: of Admiral 
Cunningham's naval ships bombarded it from the sca. To 
have fiftecn-inch naval salvoes crescendoing through onc’s 
Holling at the same time that a cascade of high explosive 
descends from overhead may be physically but never spiritually 
uplifting; and captured Italian prisoners later enlarged elo- 
quently on their experience, As a necessary prelude to the 
Mt on Sidi Barrani, a mixed force of Royal Fusiliers and 
Indian troops, supported by an armoured detachment, sur- 
rounded Nibeiwa camp. Our tanks roared into the camp whilst 
the Ttalian Staft were sitting down to breakfast. General 


Maletti, the Italian commander, gallantly operated a machine- 
vith his OW ¢ shot through the lungs, and 


un with his own hands, but was shot ugh th 
the defence collapsed, yielding us 2 vital point d’apput for the 
attack on Sidi Barrani from the south, besides over (wo 
thousand prisoners and Maletti’s second-in-command. 
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stout soldiering by all the troops concerned, Admittedly the 
conditions were just those at which the British Army, with it 
Jong experience of frontier warfare, most ex 
no doubt the Talia by their brutal attitude towards the 
natives, contributed much to their own undoing by bitterly 
alienating the sympathies even of their own native levies. But 
these facts do not really detract from the high military prestige 
of an achievement which, against numerical odds of three to 
‘one, and an enemy equipped with modern arms and defending 
themselves in elaborately preparcd positions in extremely diffi- 
cult country, saw an empire reconquered in about twenty-two 


weeks, 


CHAPTER IX 
UPS AND DOWNS IN LIBYA 


Tere of attacking us when we were suddenly left in 
the lurch by France, Marshal Graziani, encouraged thereto 
no doubt by the baflling activities of our mechanized desert 
patrols, gave us four months’ respite while his numerically 
overwhelming forces elaborately dug themselves in behind 
facades of ferro-concrete bristling with guns and protected by 
a lavish array of land-mines and acres of barbed wire. The 
daring of our desert patrols was demoralizing. On one occasion 
they captured a full-blown Italian General at his advanced 
headquarters. 

But about the middle of September 1940 the Italian Army 
at last launched its attack on Egypt. Our advanced forces 
conducted a skilful retiring action which exacted heavy Malian 
casualties and caused Marshal Graziani to move with extreme 
caution. Every night the invading enemy built themselves 
elaborate laagers, One night a party of our gunners noisclessly 
moved their guns close up to one of these temporary strong- 
holds and opened up a furious point-blank fire. The bewildered 
Italians expended prodigal ammunition in thé darkness without 
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group, took 80,000 prisoners—including ni 
hver hice thousand offiers~-captured over 306 nants, ae 
guns, and 1,300 machine-guns, and caused a large aber ak 


vsuialties in killed and. w : 
under 1,500, wounded. Our own casualties 


Wwe 


forces swiftly pressed on westward, extending thei 
ily Uicult lines of communication, supply probleme 
etic ation, supply problems 
ee se men capil iticut ‘ For instance, if 
comand! 23,000 gallons of petrol daily, The vel probe ot 
ni 4 # petrol daily, The vital problem of 
water Was solved by our ubiquitous R.E.'s cleaning out, 
repairing and extending Roman aqueduets constructed in the 
when Mersa Matruh—whence our troops advanced to 

the attack on Sidi Barrani—was the favourite seaside bathing- 
resort of Cleopatra and her “curltd Anthony.” The capture 
of Sollum, however, cased things a little by enabling some 
essential supplies to arrive by sea. By 6th January our forces 
had encircled the outer perimeter of Tobruk, thirty miles in 
extent. Here was another formidable natural fortress, made 
impregnable—so it was claimed—by all the forces of skilled 
ian military enginecrs. Our troops attacked at dawn in a 
jolent dust storm, and the place was ours by the second 
nightfall, Our haul included over 15,000 prisoners and 300 
guns, among the captives being a Corps Commander, a 
Divisional Commander, two other Generals, an Admiral, and 
many other senior officers, Our casualties were fewer than 500, 
Some of the Italian prisoners were in a bad way through lack 
of water, but they cheered up when given a drink and food. 
One long procession of them was marched off under the con- 
fident custody of a full private of the British Amy, Mutual 
relations were so far [rom being strained that very shortly one 
of the Italian prisoners was carrying the British Tommy's rifle 
for him, The next landmark on our advance was forty miles 
on—the aerodrome at Gazala—where our troops admired the 
handiwork of our R.A.F. bombers as testified by the blackened 
ruins of many Italian warplanes, The enemy put up 4 stiff 
resistance at Derna, another formidable oatural citadel. Here, 


as in most places, the Italian ee fought with exceptional 


THE WAR UP TO BATT . 
With splendidly efficient naval and air co-operation, our 
armoured division broke through S Barrani’s perimeter 
defences, followed by the 2nd Que: the Ist Argyll and 
Sutherland, and the 2nd Leicesters. The Highland battalion 
clinched the business with a bayonct The fight started 
at dawn, and by tca-time we held Sidi Bat i, with an immense 
war material and a ercat many prisoners. amongst 


quantity of w a 
whom was General Gallini, the Malian commander. Our 


advance proceeded with rapidity, in spite of some tough 
resistance by the enemy in places. Halfaya, Sollum, and 
Capuzzo went the same way as Sidi Darrani. By 16th Decem- 
ber the Italian occupation of Egypt's western approach, which 
had been consolidated for three months, had been ended in a 
week. The next objective, Bardia, was inside Italian territory, 
and a natural fortress to which Italian engineers had dedicated 
three years’ hard work in perfecting its fortification. Our 
attack was delivered after nearly three weeks’ pounding by 
guns from the land and sca and bombing from the air, It was 
immediately preceded by about eight hours’ intensive raids 
by waves of R.A.F, bombers. 

The plan was (o bisect the enemy's position by tank attack, 
and thus enable the infantry (o polish off each half separately. 
The worst job fell to Australian sappers, who had many 
casualties whilst gallantly cutting the enemy wire and filling-in 
the anti-tank tench under short-range fire from Italian 
defence posts. Striding after the tanks, as they crashed through 
the defences, came the Australian infantry, their bayonets 
faintly silvered in the ghostly light of the pre-dawn moon. 
Once we had established a footing in the heart of the fortress, 
we were abte to take the enemy defenders in the rear on both 
sections, We advanced (wo miles on a nine-mile front the 
first day, taking some ten thousand prisoners, and by the 
afternoon of the third day Bardia was ours. The Italian com- 
mander, General Bergonzoli—famed as "Electric Beard” but 
known to irreverent British Tommies as “Old Gorgonzola "— 
mani to escape on faot, but we took 40,000 prisoners. 
In fact General Wavell’s forces in one-month advanced 
160 miles, scuppered eight enemy divisions and an armoured 
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spirit and cfliciency, but our guns knocked their batteries out 
one hy one, and ‘a bayonet charge by Australian infantry 
eawried height Commanding the tovin.. The enemy then evacu- 
¢, but caused our sappers immense toi ind a good 
deal of Army vernacular by extensive demolition work to 
roads and ridges. Our forces still kept pushing ahead along 
the road, but reconnaissance planes brought word that 
Benghazi, where it had been fully expected the enemy would 
make their main stand, was already being evacuated. 
General O'Connor, the Corps Commander who Personally 
directed the British advance from Sidi Barrani to Benghazi, 
promptly ordered the armoured division, under the intrepid 
id of General Creagh, to leather-away at top speed 
the desert to cut off the enemy's retreat, The “going” 
across this 150 miles of almost unexplored wilderness—was 
a nightmare; but General Creagh’s indomitable and resource- 
ful drivers achieved the impracticable. Jolting and rattling 
over terrible ground, boulder-strewn and full of terrific switch- 
backs, they reached the coastal road just ahead of the retiring 
forces from Benghazi. A thirly-six-hour battle ensued, 
in which our armoured division was greatly outnumbered by 
the enemy forces it was holding up. But our other forces, 
advancing along the coast route, presently came into action, 
and after a stiff fight which litered ten miles of road with the 
wreckage of men and machines, the Italians were utterly 
routed, We took 20,000 prisoners, 216 guns, 112 tanks, 
500 lorries, and—Mussolini’s ‘Electric Beard” General. In 
sixty-two days we had captured 139,295 prisoners, 1,380 guns, 
and 420 tanks, 

This will remain an amazing record of adveniteeNs Sucre: 
in a campaign—the first ever fought between mec arias 
armies under such conditions—over @ desert roughly tl ie bet 
of India. Unhappily this triumph bad a disastrous et ia 
General Wavell had (o weaken his forces in Nortl i. He 
order to send a British Expeditionary Force to ash 
Greeks, Meanwhile, seizing this carefully ill aio to 
tunity, Hitler sent strong German forces, sper! due having 
reinforce the Italians in vee Libya, our a 
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perimeter, and successfully held it against all enemy attacks 
for over six months. This despite heavy bombardment from 

ound and the air and determined attacks by Axis tanks. 
Rayal Navy rendered splendid service with its guns in 
repelling these attacks, and also, ¢ 


lurning its over-worked 
destroyers into a sort of naval Carter Paterson, by delivering 


supplies right into the port under cover of night, In the 
meantime General Auchinleck had taken over the Near East 
Command from General Wavell, who became General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief in India, and later on in the South 
Pacilic. Strongly reinforced, both with men and tanks, despite 
the diversion of much badly needed equipment to Russia, 
General Auchinleck in November 1941 launched another attack 
‘on the Axis Libyan forces. His avowed object was not the 
capture of territory but the destruction of the whole of the 
enemy's mechanized strength, — oe 
The presence of German panzer divisions, and the stiffening 
influence of German troops on the Italians, made this a far 
tougher proposition than the earlier one. Opposed to 90,000 
German and Italian oops, General Auchinleck’s fotos 
numbered no more than 45,000. If there was numerica 
equality in tanks, our lighter ones, mostly American ere 
both outweighted and out-ranged by a ate is: mich 
mounted six-pounder guns against our ‘ ee 
vas rather like pitting destroyers against cruisers. r 
Nine walk wall if Somewhat slowly, until a isons mae: 
strom of embattled tanks raged found Sidi Recah ee 
scheme of operations had involved y wea rans Fon 
armoured forces struck north-west ihe Se ee ag Nee 
Maddalena on a straight line for Tobruk. a aid Ne 
Zealand troops wheeled left to by-pass ae SO ee arah 
on their right and take them in Ret aialah Paka 
Indian and Sowth Afticun troops, headed straight from Ue 
southern Jarabub oasis into the almost i 
the enemy's communications bau progress round Sidi 
Whilst the fierce tank meél ade o gallant sonie, Aghting 
Rezegh, the Tobruk garrison ett + Giiforces in thot area. 
grimly all the way, to jom up 
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hated at El Agheila, The German Commander, General 
Rommel, delivered a swilt surprise counter-atltck, heavily 
backed by tanks, and rushed our thinly held advanecd positions, 
On 23th March, 1941, he rewook EV Agheila and within three 
weeks had recaptured the whole of Cyrenaica. Our light tanks, 
sadly in need of overhaul after their strenuous non-stop work 
over terrible ground, were badly mauled, and our infantry 
advance forces hard-pressed. We desperately needed now 
those forces which had been transferred to G: Too small 
to be of great help to the Greeks. they might have been more 
than enough to check the enemy's counter-stroke in Libya. 
As it was, hopelessly outweighted, we were driven right back 
to the Egyptian fronticr, with considerable losses in brave 
men and war-worn equipment. Particularly bitter fighting 
took place round Mersa Brega, where great gallantry was 
shown by Indian troops who closed with the enemy guns in a 
bayonet ‘charge. This enabled a mixed body of British and 
Australian infantry (o zig-zag through strong enemy positions, 
and finally to reach Tobruk in good order despite 
scrapping. During this heart-breaking retreat three 
Generals were made prisoners by the enemy. They had driven 
off the road, which was blocked by transport, and were sur- 
prised by a German motor-cyclist patrol armed with tommy- 
guns. The officers concerned were Lieut.-General Neame, 
Lieut.-General O'Connor, and Major-General Gambier-Parry, 
Rumour has it that General Wavell escaped their fate by a 
margin of no more than ten minutes. 

Though by this sudden reverse we lost all the territory we 
had gained so brilliantly, with serious results in the limitations 
imposed on our air operations over the Mediterranean, it 
remains true that we had practically destroyed Mussolini's 
Libyan army, which was in fact the main purpose of our 
attack. It had never been contemplated that our forces should 
press beyond Tobruk, but the easy going against Mussolini’ 


's 

Italians invited. further adventure, This disaster was partly 

retrieved by the decision to hold Tobruk as a coastal outpost. 

Here our troops who had fought their way from Mersa Brega, 

reinforced by an Australian division, manned a thirty-mile 
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emy’s ranks lo rejoin our main forces. Thi: 

me anks | - This remarka 
seesaw of military fortunes Suggests that we have still une 
the problem of adding solidarity to the rapidity of mechanized 
advance. A modern army marches on its petrol tins, 


CHAPTER X 
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ESPITE his treacherous attack on France in June 1940 

4 Mussolini had received as yet no compensation. He was 
anxious to add more tertitory quickly to his Fascist Empire 
and so in the autumn of 1940 he suddenly invaded Greece 
from Albania. Apparently he had been completely deluded 
as to the probable reaction of the Greeks, whom he fully 
expected to knuckle down and afford the Italian Army a 
triumphant route march to Athens. The Italian Ambassador 
in Athens is understood to have complained afterwards that 
someone had deliberately led him up the garden. The Talians 
soon discovered their mistake. Their first momentum carried 
them a few miles over the Greek frontier, but within a few 
weeks they were contesting desperate rearguard actions well 
back in Albania. Despite the more profuse modera fighting 
equipment of the Italians, they were decisively whipped by the 
Greeks in every important engagement. . When they tried an 
elaborate counter-attack on a 25-maile front round Klisura, 
with their Duce present in person to inspite the Roman 
cagles, the Greeks smashed that enterprise so utterly that the 
Italians had nearly 50,000 casualties, and were still on the 
retreat towards the Adriatic. In fact the Greeks complained 
that, when the wind blew in their direction, the roads were 
thick with cock-feathers from ihe hele mt i Bersaglieri, 

ini’ ps of quick-trotting in 5 

Maite ontted ection by Gre first of the smaller neutral 
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Junction was actually effected, but later broken again by 
formidable enemy tank drives. There is no denying General 
Rommel's skilful and daring enterprise sank tactician, Six 
days afier our attack wa 
the bud Axis plans for 
motorized column was tcl 
of the fighting and over the Egyr 
to disorganize our communications were chyckmated none too 
soon, The Sidi Rezegh lighting took place over 2,000 miles of 
desert, often amidst dense sand-storms, with the combatants 
fantastically mixed up, and tanks churning up dust columns 
which rendered friend und foc indistinguishable at a hundred 
yards. More than once scattered British and German tank 
units, each busily effecting repitirs, found themselv 
hammer-sound of cach other. Surpassing valour w. 
in the Sidi Rezegh battle, not only by our out-weighted and 
out-gunned tank crews, but by infantry who stood up stoutly 
to panzer attacks, South African and New Zealand troops as 
well as Indians and British Regulars earned “‘a place i’ the 
story.” 

Finding the pace to hot, General Rommel gave ground, 
and fell back on Gazala, Our fighting infantry, notably Indian 
troops, withstood another fierce counter-thrust, but, as other 
British units were working round his flanks, General Rommel 
divided his forces in wo and made off at top speed. Headed 
by light tanks, our pursuing troops recaptured all the now- 
familiar coastal towns we lost in the reverse that followed 
General Wavell's first successful advance. We reached and 
held the important port of Benghazi. The retiring Axis troops, 
putting up a stout rearguard action all the way, reached 
Agheila, the limit of our earlier advance, and then, having 
received strong reinforcements of men and machines from 
Tripoli, suddenly turned and overwhelmed our weak advance 
forces. In addition to capturing many of our supply dumps 
laboriously collected in the desert, General Rommel retook 
Benghazi and Derna and advanced 6 Gazala, One Indian 
Brigade managed with great skill aod gallantry to avoid 
encirclement in Benghazi, and fought its way back through 
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ually sent right through the thick 
frontier, Where its efforts 
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were characteristically now i i 

the Albanian. border with caste ‘tem i the back from 
: ah swarms of motor-cyclists and 
armoured cars, and the situation was further compli 

Croat Fifth Columnism, What remained ef the toeuee 
‘Army surrendered on [7th April i 6 Jugeslay 
ve Pril at Serajeyo, where the histori 
pistol-shot was fired that started the last war. Gen I Sil bl 
vitch and young King Peter escaped by aif, with mennnns 
Yugoslav Ministers, to Greece, 9 St most of the 

The tragic collapse of the gallant 
cussions on the Greek front There oon tant be ee eal 
tionary Force, borrowed from General Wuyell in Libs ed 
consisting about fity-ffty of British and Anzac iroore under 
the command of General Sir Henry Wilson, had taken up a 
position guarding the threatened frontier, with the Greek Amy 
in Albania on its left, and the rest of the Greek forces on its 
right. It had a few tanks that were much in need of overhaul 
after their recent strenuous employment in the Libyan blitz 
kricg and exacily fifteen first-line fighter planes. The Germans 
used a thousand planes, three hundred of them fighters. Yugo- 
slavia’s débicle had the fatal result of unclosing the Monastir 
Gap, down which the Germans advanced in mechanized might, 
thus cutting the line of retreat whereby the Greek forces in 
Albania might have fallen back to join up with ours. 

It may be mentioned here that the fighting spirit of the 
Serbs still burnt fiercely. The sturdy tradition of a warrior 
race persisted, They adopted extensive guerilla tactics, which 
later developed into regular military operations, in which they 
even made use of salvaged planes to harass the German troops 
of occupation, But the Greek Army in Albania, which had 
given such a heroic account of itself against the Nalian 
aggressors, was now taken belween two fires, with the Ger- 
mins behind it, and the Italians, showing fight now that the 
Greeks were in extremis, in front, On 22nd April these troops 
had no alternative but surrender, Meanwhile, the Greco- 
British forces, though fiereely contesting every available van- 
lage ground, were being driven rapidly (rom pillar to post 
back towards the sea. , i 

‘The Germans had crossed the Greek frontier from Bulgoria 
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nations in Europe 10 stand up te Axis blackmail, aroused 
husiasm and admisation in Britain and America, 
ood deal in our Libyan epera- 
I’, syjiacdronts to help the Greeks, 
sly overweighted tom 
Iv bal way at sti 


immense 


who otherwis 
the air, The i 
histor 
to their rescue, 
By diplomatic intrigue on the [i 


fans were in 
yple of the bit 


igned the usual Quisling p% 


Government of Prince Paul sig 
the doticd line at Berchtesgaden, whither they had been s 
moned by Hitler, and Prince Paul, the Regent, ordered ger 
demobitization of the Yugoslav army. As it proved, that 
had irreparable disorganizing effects a little later in preventing 
any successful Yugoslav defence. But meanwhile the Quisling 
Belgrade Ministry was overthrown by the Army leaders, who 
had the backing of an enthusiastic populace. The Regent was. 
deposed, his Quisling Ministers disappeared, and General 
Simonvitch formed a new patriotic Ministry under the young 
King Peter. 

But at dawn on 6th April, 1941, Hider’s mechanized legions 
roared over the Yugoslav frontier, thrusting at Belgrade and 
southward down the Struma Valley towards Salonika. In this 
manoeuvre they were aided by Hungary, who gave Hitler's troops 
the freedom of ils territory to launch the attack. Incidentally, 
following their approved method, the Germans opened their 
attack on Yugoslavia by a perfectly indefensible and pitiless 
mass assault by the Luftwaffe on Belgrade. This outrage stands 
in the scroll of international infamy cheek by jowl with the 
German attack on Rotterdam. 

‘There were no braver or tougher soldiers in the world than 
the Serbs, as they showed conclusively in the ast war, but, 
their mobilization disorganized, they had no chance against 
the overwhelming odds of men and machines hurled against 
them by the German High Command. Moreover, the Italians 
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Hatched tines show successive British positions, ‘Black tines German attack. 
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at five points between the Maritza Valley and the Struma 
Valle: ichines and men they (h 

British and Greek troops 
herein, Bat rhe me 
uitian way dene 


each other in despere 
pressed on. Terrific s 
mountain passes by British and Anzac actllery and machine- 
Aners, Accor w Zealund olliger ie Germ 
Ury detually in some citses pressed an over (heir own dei 
until our guns were too hot to fire wom down by carn: 
‘This officer declared that the Ciermans came on with linked 
arnis, and showed signs of having been doped, Compelled by 
the coll: on the Albanian front to abandon the original plan 
of fighting a delaying action on the Metaxas line, in conformity 
with the Grecks our troops withdrew to the Olympus line on a 
front extending along the northern slopes of that mountain 
through the town of Serlje to the north-west. On a further 
withdrawal becoming imperative, in spite of a gallant defence, 
we withdrew to (he Thermopylae line, which extended from 
the town of that name to the Vralo Pass and Mount Parnassus. 
Two battalions of New Zealanders at onc time occupied the 
classic Vale of Tempe. This position was soon outflanked by 
German and Italian troops from Epirus, and in face of an 
increasingly hopeless situation our forces, fighting all the way, 
retreated, some to the Peloponnese, some to the Piracus, and 
some to smaller ports of Attica. Not only the Greek soldiers 
put she Greek ministers and people behaved magnificently to 
the end, 

When it became obvious that surrender was inevitable, the 
British Government were informed of the fact beforehand, told 
that further sacrifice by our B.E.F. would be vain, with the 
suggestion that the latter should be withdrawn forthwith. In 
France even our gallant B.E.F., as they marched to the boat 
to embark after the débfcle, were hooted by French crowds, 
The Greeks showered flowers on our-men when they arrived 
—and when they withdrew. This withdrawal was carried out 
with great difficulty under constant harrying by German 
bombers, who followed our transports half-way to Egypt. 
Approximately about 44,000 ee were safely evacuated out of 
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showered down to them by para ° 3 
ommunieation with their boss hyn, ere constantly in 
ne _ Y porlable wireless sets. At 
eruklion, where We had a firsielass Regular bri 
wher : gade of 
santry, consisting of two Highland battalions, one Welsh, 
and one English county baualion, a thousand patachutiee 
landing at the rate of two seconds pet man, wees wined ane 
completely in two hours, ineluding those who took to tre hille 
Royal Marine gunacrs put up a gallant defence, too, at other 
places. Observers reported that about half the air-borne 
enemy troops crashed, but that the most formidable were 
those brought, ready armed, in troop-carriers, They were 
instantly ready for action, when they did not crash, whereas 
the paratroops always needed a few moments to recover their 
balance and then to collect their equipment. 

The dive-bombers, it was also reported, were more intimi- 
dating than actually dangerous. One of our batteries, which 
remained sicadily in action throughout, sustained only three or 
four casualties during two days’ Stuka attacks. On the other 
fand, where a small party of our troops took cover from a 
Stuka atiack, and following ait-borne troops were in conse- 
quence able to effect a sale tanding, within ten minutes every 
one of our men had been either killed or captured by the latter. 
Whilst descending the paratroops look more numerous than 
they actually are, and, if handled prompily, are easily dealt 
with, But when attacking with air-borne troops the Germans, 
as in ordinary fighting, ate entirely regardless of casualties so 
long as they can attain their objective. They seck to wear 
down opposition by keeping on sending over more and more 
men, eventually, they hope, to effect 4 lodgment, and on that 
to built up a bridgehead or point dappui. 

The loss of Crete had scrious and far-reaching consequences 
extremely unfavourable to us. Apart from the loss of prestige 
and the heavy casualties involved, especially to the a uu 
deprived us of an invaluable ai and naval base, ond ha 
crippling effects on our naval and.air operations tn ibe Levant 
as well as in North Africa. 
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Meet escaped 10 Egypt, 


about $6,000, Part of the G 
bombers, five hospital ships 


Ussugh many were sunk by AN 
being in the number. 

As w sequel to the tragedy of Greece came the fiasco of 
Crete. Thousands of our troops from Greece were evacuated 
to Crete, The majority of them were without their full equip- 
ment, and many had no weapons at all, On 19th May the 
Germans attacked the island from the Greek mainland and 
from the Dodecanese Islands. Our troops were very inade- 
quately provided with anti-aircraft guns, and, owing to the 
prohibitive distance from the R.A.F.'s Egyptian bases, had no 
protection from the air. Nevertheless, in face of incessant 
dive-bombing by the Luftwaffe, and constant relays of Ger- 
man pafatroops and air-borne troops, our men, with the 
Cretans, put up a desperate fight for twelve days. On the 
1st June evacuation was decided on, however, and about 
17,000 troops managed to reach Egypt. 

Grievous losses were sustained by the Royal Navy in 
cruisers and destroyers, first in intercepting all sea-borne 
enemy troops trying to reach Crete, and afterwards in once 
more rescuing a British Expeditionary Force from the jaws of 
disaster. Undauntedly facing incessant concentrated attacks 
from the air in narrow waters, our warships sank many enemy 
transports, and thousands of German troops were drowned, 
‘No enemy troops actuaily landed on Crete from the sca, unless 
perhzps in a few small sailing boats under cover of night. But 
the Germans, with complete [recdom of the air, launched per- 
sistent attacks -against. Maleme, Suda Bay, Retimo, and 
Heraklion by means of parachutes, air-carricrs, and gliders, 
‘These were preceded by waves of Stuka dive-bombers with the 
object of making our defending troops seek cover, and so 
affording the air-borne Germans a favourable opportunity to 
land. 

These attacks were successfully dealt with until the enemy 
managed at last 10 secure a foothold at Maleme airfield. 
Though the first German arrivals were mowed down, more 
kept arriving, until at last there were enough survivors (o hold 
the position, The German air-borne troops had equipment 
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airmen, and had, moreover, 
his revolt. The British G 


iy d , and the Free Fi 
com by General Gentilhomme, moved on Dahan 


General Dentz had strong forces under his command, i f 
light t Ke and such tough and seasoned pet tieseeatt 
Legion and well-trained Sengalese troops. 
‘There was some stiff fighting, but our force, much aided b 
nayal co-operation along the coastal sector, was in sight of 
Beirut at the end of the month, whilst the Free French eactured 
Damascus on 21st June, Though severely wounded by bore. 
during the early fighting, General Gentilhomme pluckily con- 
tinued to direct the Free French Forces throughout, It was 
originally hoped that the French troops would not resist, So 
much so that the Australians started out wearing their slouch- 
hats instead of shrapnel helmets. This hope was disappointed, 
and the campaign was not without its moments of anxiety. 
The Vichy French made skilful use of their artillery and tanks, 
and delivered several well-timed counter-attacks. Ip Kuneitra 
350 men of a famous London battalion fought agairist superior 
forces until their ammunition was eapended, and about a 
hundred of them were made prisoners, but in less than two 
hours the position had been recaptured. The Australians were 
driven out of Merj Ayoun at one time, but promptly re-took it. 
From a compatriot serving with the Foreign Legion, who 
was among a number of prisoners captured, the Australians 
learnt that the Vichy French (roops had been led to suppose 
they were fighting the Italians. In view of the display given by 
the Italians elsewhere, this must have been a distinctly galling 
assurance even from a compatriot. There were romantic inci- 
dents in the campaign, As when a captured British Staff Officer 
was taken to dinner at the Damascus Military Club with Vichy 
French officers, and afterwards allowed to walk back to his own 
headquarters. Or, again, wo Australian squadrons fying 
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CHAPTER Xt 
IRAQ, SYRIA AND IRAN 


ERMAN intrigue and the subservience of Vichy France 

to Hitler's schemes confronted us carly in 1941 with serious 
trouble in the Middle This necessitated our embark~ 
ing on military operations in traq, Syria, and Iran, which 
in normal times would have been considered of first-class 
importance, but under world-war conditions became mercly 
side-shows. In Iraq the ex-Prime Minister, Rashid Ali, with 
four Iraqi colonels, staged a revolt which overthrew the existing 
government and drove out the Regent, Emir Abdul Ilah, in 
favour of a puppet nominated by a carefully packed Assembly, 
Though Rashid Ali protested firm adherence to the Anglo- 
Iraqi alliance, he refused to admit Brilish troops in accordance 
with our treaty rights, and, when we insisted on sending them, 
atlacked our aerodrome at Habbaniya with artillery and planes, 
AL the same time German technicians arrived in Jraq in French 
planes from Syria with the obvious connivance of Petain's 
Government. The situation of our small force at Habbaniya 
was for the moment precarious, but the speedy arrival of 
reinforcements from India and Palestine enabled us (o take the 
offensive. British troops under General Clarke reached Bagh- 
dad, raising an uncomfortable siege-blockade of the British 
Embassy, and causing the usurping Iraqi leaders Lo bolt into Iran. 
The insurgents, disappointed of the prompt help the German 
agents had pledged them, made a remarkably poor show in 
sundry brushes with our forces, but organized a serious anti- 
Jewish riot in Baghdad by way of a final fling. We took control 
of the fortunately undamaged oilfields, and the lawful Regent 
was reinstated, with a Government of which Gencral Nuri 
¢s-Said became Prime Minister. Gencral Nuri was closely and 
very gallantly associated with the legendary exploits in the last 
war of our Colonel Lawrence of Arabia. The position in 
Syria now demanded attention. The Vichy Commander there, 
General Dentz, was harbouring a swarm of German agents and 
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did not elect to join their Free Fren 
ylud. We held General Dentz ai i 
until missing British prisoners, vied oe He ee 
known location, had been found and duly brought bagk 
_ Steps of the utmost importance were next taken to reverit 
German influence completely dominating Iran, a country sil 
identitied more readily by most of us, including Mr. Churchill 
under its old name of Persia, There had been a ‘steady and 
sinister influx of German “tourists” into that country re join 
the considerable body of German “technicians” ‘already in 
residence. Representations by London and Moscow as to the 
undesirable character of these immigrants, and the necessity 
for their expulsion if Persia was to preserve its neutrality and 
the amenities therewith associated, were treated by the Shah 
with oriental evasion. Accordingly, on 25th August, British 
and Russian troops marched into Persia, There was a three- 
day “token resistance, probably to save face with Berlin, and 
then the Shah capitulated. He accepted the Anglo-Russian 
terms, which included the occupation of strategic points, evacu- 
ation of German and Italian visitors, surrender of certain Iraqi 
tu , and the right to transport supplies to Russia across 
his country. 

It soon’ became evident that the Shah was not complying 
with the armistice terms, No serious attempt was made to clear 
out the Axis agents, and Germans, swaggering in the streets of 
Teheran, were stitl arrogantly insulting British subjects. The 
Allied forces accordingly advanced to the suburbs of the 

pital, with the result that on 6th September the Shah abdi- 
cated in favour of his son, and the Axis Ministers with thir 
large entourage were shown off the premises. The Shah's 
career had been a romantic one. A man of lowly origin but 
exotic tastes, he rose from being @ cavalry trooper to steze 
the throne of Persia, and showed as ruler no litte ability wind 
bined with immense cupidity. He was in the habit of pubticly 
kicking his Ministers if they offended him. Amongst he 116% 
tives who escaped from Teheran was the Mufti of . abies =a 
whom we made the profound mistake of not hanging wtied 
favourable and justifiable opportunity had rauch earlier oer 
T. 


ich comrades were repatri- 
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afP AERODROMES 
reruns PIPE LINE 


20, OPERATIONS IN IRAQ, SYRIA AND IRAN 


(1) drag, 2nd-31st May, 1941. (2) The Cleaning up of Syria, th June to 
V3ch July, 1941. (3) The occupation of Iran by British and Russian forces, 
2Ssh-28th August, 1941, 


American fighters, shot down six enemy planes over Palmyra, 
the ancient Roman town. 

Another British column, advancing from Iraq, took Palmyra 
on 3rd July. Six days later General Dentz requested an armis- 
lice, Terms were agreed, and signed at Acre, another historic 
town associated with our Richard Cazur de Lion and the Cru- 
sades. General Wilson signed for the Allies and Genera! de 
Verdillac for the Vichy Government, All French troops who 
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he was wonl on request to entertain select Rerli 
with his pantomimic parody of that British 
complete with umbrella effects, 

Obviously, the Pact with Russia was meant to insure Hitler's 


anxious General Staff against theit béte noire-the possibility 
of having 10 conduct a major war on two fronts” But the 
Russians kept the agreement with Meticulous fidelity, When 
the Britis blockade began to operate, Russia constituted 
the main leak through which invaluable supplies filtered through 
to Germany. However, the appropriate moment arrived, in 
Hitler's intuitive view, for an auack on Russia, There was 
strong opposition amongst some of Hitler’s military chiefs and 
Nazi colleagues—not on any ethical but Purely on strategic 
grounds—but Hitler's influence carried the day, Before dawn, 
on Sunday, 22nd June, 1941, apparently on the principle “the 
better the day the better the deed,” the full grand swing of 
Germany's war-machine was hurled against Russia on a 
fifteen-hundred-mile front. . 

Beyond a personal warning some weeks earlier from the 
British Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, on the strength of 
Rudolf Hess's revelations, as usual the first intimation received 
by the victims of this monumental double-cross was the roar 
overhead of Luftwaffe bombers attacking Russian aerodromes. 
The German communiquts claimed the destruction of over 
two thousand Russian planes, most of them on the ground, 
within a comparatively few hours. No doubt the Srpertatioa. 
was that Germany would snatch air-mastery over Russia from 
the start. These impressive claims may not have been inten 
tipnally mendacious. A Russian General has since bint tt iat 
the Nazis are not the only people wha} hat ae ater dsay 
of selling up serried rows of papic a a protaibe cs wel 

ks. It is probable (hat there was a subtle dip! s 
i i strategic object in this treacherous assault on the eites ig 

The strategic object was to remove the threat eat i 
eastern flank of a formidable Rule fe aginst Dritaie. 
erent opereron asmatis hope that, by suddenly 
But there was also the dip! Femocracy. might be 
attacking Russia, @ porbling ese? 


in evening parties 
Prime Minister— 
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This dangerous intriguer had conducted a persistent anti 
British propaganda for years, and was the inspirer of count 
inst uy in Palestine, He found congenial 


s promplly set to work re+ 
¢ through Persia for Russian 
setback on the 


and American engi 
ing the transport serv 
supplics, and, influenced perhaps by a Germar 
Moscow sector, the new Persian Prime Minister signed a treaty 
of alliance with Great Britain and R Under this docu- 
ment we guaranteed, with Russia, the sovereignty of Persia and 
its territorial integrity Persia agreed to render the Allies 
assistance of a strictly non-military character. Alt these opera- 
tions in Iraq, Syria, and Iran were of the utmost importance in 
their bearing on the world-war, but passed almost unnoticed 
in the pageant of more sensational events elsewhere. It was in 
Persia, land of the poet tent-maker, Omar Khayyam, that 
British and Russian troops found their first opportunity in this 
war for comradely fraternization. 


CHAPTER XIt 
THE DOUBLE CROSS 


WEEK or two before he attacked Poland, Hitler with a 

a great flourish of oratorical olive branches made a hard- 
and fast Pact of non-aggression with Russia. It was to be a 
dateless bargain 10 engrossing neighbourliness. Dut with 
Mr. Schickelgruber such pledges were never more than tem- 
porary expediencies. More than once he had avowed with 
engaging candour that he was ready at any time (o promise 
ing to anyone who was fool enough to believe him, In 
i must have amused Hitler to find how full Europe was 
of important people Seger lo accept these scraps of paper as 
everlasting covenants of sound international currency. Hitler 
does not, except introspectively, lack a sense of the palpably 
comic. After his Munich encounter with our Mr. Chamberlain, 
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towards Leningr 


rad, from Pe : 
Is Moscow, and th land through Minsk 


: through the Ukraine towards Ki 
the important industrial area of the Don basin are 


Black Sea. The Finns, cager to settle recent joined it 
she Leningrad attack, and the Roumaniane ‘conan ee 
ia “spoils and eredulous of German promises, in the 

The invaders made quick progress at first against the Russian 
frontiee guards, but found a far stiffer opposition when they 
encountered the main forces of the defending Russian armies, 
But still the omentum of the elaborately Planned offensive 
carried the Germans, with their spearhead panzer divisions, 
deeper and deeper into Russia. At first the heaviest fighting, 
was north of the Pripet Marshes, At Bialystok big Russian 
forces, enveloped by the favourite Prussian pincer movement, 
partially extricated themselves only by desperate fighting. The 
Soviet troops displayed remarkable subordinate initiative com- 
bined with splendid discipline. German commanders com- 
plained of their “brutish tenacity,” 

With the Finns and Roumanians, the Germans had also 
enlisted Hungarian, Italian, some Bulgarian, and other forces, 
probably totalling eventually between twenty and thirty divi- 
sions. The Germans themselves mustered at least one hundred 
and seventy divisions. The gallantry and efficiency of ihe 
Russian defence, however, tested the German military machine 
fo the uttermost, and exacted staggering casualty lists of men 
and machines all the way. ae . 

By miracles of transport organization—everything vay 
ready cut-and-dried for the change-over from their own to the 
broader Russian railway gauge—the Germans comand: time 
and again to concentrate overwhelming weight seal ferent 
sectors of the huge battle front, now in the north, then ant 
south, then on the central Moscow sector. Moreover, as they 

‘ they had the great advantage 
were constantly on the advance, they aretict tanks io 
of harvesting all salvageable butte litter, fone 1 iaty cone 
petrol tins, In the case of tanks this ame n evidently eudied 
siderable asset. But the Russians, who sy bode ie France, 
to some purpose the Semen ple 
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swung over actually to re 
crusade against the Bolshevik jeAherwor 
credible that Hitler and h ies could imagine 
the leaders of democracy te so stupid as Chat, yet there 
is fairly convincing testimony to that effect. One of the shilling- 
shocker thrills of this war was (he unannounced arrival in this 
island of Hitler's deputy. Rudol!’ Hess, to whom he dictated 
Mein Kampf in prison after the first abortive Munich emeute. 
Hess made a dare-devil Might by plane from Germany on the 
night of 10th May, 1941. during one of the heaviest air-raids 
directed against this country. [He landed by parachute near 
Glasgow after crashing his machine. and was, of course, 
promptly put under lock and key. Dut Mr. Churchill has 
confirmed the rumour that Hess firmly betieved, when he 
brought the news that Hitler was about to attack Rus the 
“Churchill clique” woutd be promptly turned out, and favour. 
able peace terms agreed. Sir Patrick Dollan, who was Glasgow's 
Lord Provost al the time of Hess's escapade, has testified that 
the “favourable peace terms” were humiliating, and involved 
the basest desertion of all our Allies and principles. That Hitler 
shared the belief that such conditions might be acceptable to us 
suggests that he has derived his conception of this country and 
its people from some queer sources, 

He was quickly disillusioned. The British Prime Minister 
Jost not a moment in declaring our resolve to help Russia to the 
utmost of our capacity in every possible way in the fight to 
destroy Hitler and the last trace of Nazi-ism, and President 
Roosevelt was not slow in announcing a similar determination. 
Germany's utterly cynical and perfidious attack on Russia 
seemed to afford some key to Moscow's earlier action, much 
resented at the time here and in America, in extendi ig Russia's 
western frontiers at the expense of adjoining Baltic States and 
Finland, and also to the Red Army's occupation of Eastern 
Poland after the fall of Warsaw. Because the result of these 
operations was to provide a strip of buffer territory which took 
the first impact of the German onslaught. The latter extended, 
in varying intensity, from the Arctic (o the Black Sea, But the 
most formidable drives were directed (rom Finland and East 
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dissolving infant 
y tank thrusts, they 
Tather on longitudinal than 
jaging the nearest Germans, 
and tank oy nareattaad tank attack, 
a crews Fought with i 
dan and courage. They were Frequently Pirie wil 
seldom out-battled, Though at ruinous cost in troops and 
equipment, the Germans kept pressing on. But the Russians 
adopted a ruthless “scorched earth” policy, All the enemy 
inherited on their advance was the bare terrain and blackened 
ruins, They captured no booty and found no shelter. Even the 
great and costly Dnieper dam was sabotaged. Infuriated by the 
unexpectedly determined resistance they encountered, and not 
least by the terrorizing Russian guerilla fighting behind their 
lines, the Germans revealed their most sadistic Hun streak, and 
were guilly of unprintable atrocities on captured Russian 
soldiers and civilians, including men, women, and children. 
The grim evidence of this, in the towns and iges later re- 
captured by the Russians on their counter-offensive, caused the 
Red armies to fight with a dour fury that recoiled on the Huns. 

The Finns moved round the north of Lake Ladoga, and 
Berlin claimed that Leningrad was besieged. Actually, its 
communications were never entirely broken, and, under the 
energetic direction of Marshal Voroshiloff, the Leningrad 
defences held, On the central sector, after Smolensk had been 
taken, the Germans smashed through to within about thiny 
miles of Moscow. Though the official machinery of Govern- 
ment was transferred far back to easier Russia, Fremiet 
Stalin resolutely stuck (o his post in the histone Kee 
constantly inspiring the defenders of the apie on Me eld 
Timoshenko, the Russian Comokaiet ief in 
stoutly held the Moscow inner defence lines, ‘ 

On’ the southern sector the German developed ent 
threatening thrusts. They overran all (he ea same Ume 
area of the Don basin, and occupied Rosiol. a cf Odessa. 
invading the Crimea after tans the batte! 
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‘ ; in mass, Th 
ing rapidly over the frozen terrain, 


the retecat of the invaders by rai 
These white-clad rough-riders, 
spread terror amongst Hitler's co: 
night forays in which sabres glim 
at forty degrees below zero. 

During their retreat the Germans adopted all those cunning 
iricks with which our troops became familiar in the last war 
when following up an cnemy retirement. They even improved 
on them, Many Russian salvage corps men were killed, before 
the filthy device was discovered, by concealed bombs exploding 
when they attempted to remove a dead body for burial. As an 
illuminating sidelight on Berlin's talk of an ordered retirement 
lo winter quarters came the news that Ficld-Marshal Brau- 
chitsch, the German Commander-in-Chief, had been relieved 
of his post for health reasons, and that ex-Lance-Corporal 
Hitler had taken over supreme command. It was announced 
that henceforth the latter would direct grand strategy according 
to his infallible “intuitions.” This seemed to substitute crystal- 
gazing for the higher military textbooks. British and American 
¢quipment, notably planes and tanks, reached Russia towards 
the climax of the German attack. This was the immediate out- 
come of a British and American Mission's visit, headed by 
Lord Beaverbrook, to discuss mutual plans with Premier Stalin 
and his colleagues in Moscow. Some of our RAF, fighter 
squadrons also served for some weeks on the Russian front, 
and established very cordial refations with their Russian com- 
rades. Their intercourse with the Luftwaffe was in its way 
equally hearty—but more drastic. . F 

Fone magnificent feat of improvization organized by. “ 
Russians was the quick transfer of factories and woken on 
the ‘devastated areas to new and active sites well bebin 
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Leaving Genera 
successor, [0 continue the Moscow de ] 
shenko took control in the south. Reorganizing a somewhat 
shaky position, and reinforced with crack divisions of Siberian 
troops, he then eflectually turned the tables. Outflanking the 
enemy round Rostof!, he drove them headlong back, in some 
cases with symptoms of sauve qui peut, 10 Taganrog, 

Within afew weeks after filler, with Nourish of trumpets, 
had announced a last and final olfensive that was to give 
Germany the Russian capital and decisive victory on the 
Ri in front, the Russians had launched right atong the line 
a spirited counter-oflensive which rolled back the German 
armies, again at great cost in casualties, roughly about a third 
of the distance—ranging between 300 and 400 miles—that they 
had originally gained with such The Germans put it 
about that they were merely retiring into winter quarters, but 
this specious pretence did not at all square with the known 
facts. The alleged voluntary retirement was obviously a 
bitterly enforced retreat. The moment of Russia’s counter- 
thrust was well chosen, The Germans had extended lines of 
communication through terribly testing terrain. Indomitable 
Russian bands of gucrilla fighters were perpetually harassing 
those lines, It took more than a gallon of fuel to get a gallon 
of fuel up to the front line. The Russian winter, pitiless and 
penetrating, was upon the scorched and ruined Jand, and the 
German troops, because their leaders had reckoned on victory 
by the close of autumn, were not attired for such an occasion. 
They froze to death in thousands, whilst an epidemic of typhus 
swept their shivering ranks. What Hitler's conscripted Italian 
tevies endured in that ordeal only they can faithfully narrate to 
Mussolini. 

It may be noted, as a significant development of modern 
tactics, that General Zhukoff"s troops on the Moscow sector 
defeated the final desperate German bid for the Soviet capital 
by holding up the supporting enemy infantry and isolating and 
destroying (he advanced tank Spearheads. The Germans hurled 
three thousand tanks into this last attack, but even that gigantic 
effort failed, in face of the devoted and efficient Russian defence, 
to vindicate the German Fibrer’s premature boast, From 
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coerced Vichy into allowing Indo-China to be used 
point d'appui For launching an attack on the 
Japanese troop movements into that French colony were clearl: 
the pcliminaries to an attack through Thaitand, otherwre 
Siam, on Malaya and Singapore. But Tokyo. in chy 
treach imoraval 0, in the 

sherous surp) y matter of 
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Japanese plenipotentiarics were actus 
suavely discussing a possible settlement of di i 
‘Tokyo's war lords launched out of the blue a milduetenee 
on Pearl Harbour, American's great naval and air base in the 
Hawaiian islands. While the Washington talks were still pro- 
ceeding, a powerful Japanese armada Was secretly steaming full- 
tilt across the Pacific. The blow fell on Sunday, 7th December, 
sudden as the swoop of a kite. The Americans at Peatl Harbour 
were caught napping, and widespread damage was done to 
U.S. naval vessels and aircraft by Japanese bombers, who had 
things so much their own way that it was well over ninety 
minutes before a shot was fired from a shore battery against the 
raiders. One U.S. officer had sighted, and reported, a large 
number of aircraft in the offing, but it was taken for granted 
these were their own. The naval and military commanders 
concerned at Pearl Harbour were, after an inquiry, subse- 
quently relieved of their commands and court-martialled. In 
this attack both American service men and civilians suffered 
many thousands of casualties. 2 

It was a beautiful Sunday morning, and when a U.S. liner 
put into Honolulu in the midst of the attack, her passcagers 
gaily crowded to the (aflrail to watch what they believed vee a 
realistic display put up by their own people as a soe dria} 
game, As a Japancse bomb hurtled into the water bate 
yards from the liner, one passenger exclaimed. delighted y,10 
Tellow voyager: “Oh, boy, if that had aire _ roueht 
were quickly undeceived on a closer view of the ta piihas oe 
to ships and shore quarters. At the same time Japa 13 
landed on Guam, Wake and Midway Teas aver ng te 
small American gurricons after a gllant bit hope “rial fueling 
and thus deprived America's Pacific oat ite time, at any 
stations for any sortie across id Pacific. Fo oe 
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battle zones, This enabled the Soviet to maintain an astonish. 
ing high level of es: 
that had been put out of production by cnemy’ 0 
Leningrad energetic operations of desperate mid-winter fighting 
enabled the Red Army (o encircle the German 16th Army, 
despite frantic efforts by the enemy to delat this pincer move- 
ment. There were indications that the German: 
special efforts 10 hang on at all custs on 
doubtless with a view (o a renewed offensive in the spring 
towards the Caucasus and the Buku oilfields, The Russians 
brought up large contingents af Iresh troops, well-trained and 
equipped, and were greaily assisted in their efforts Lo push back 
the invaders by the indomitable activities of gueril 
mandos, who constantly harried the enemy's ¢ 


CHAPTER XI 
HONOURABLE SMASII-AND-GRAB 


T= amazing and tragic military collapse of France had far- 
reaching repercussions, all extremly calamitous for us. It 
made instantly more imminent the risks of an invasion of these 
islands, and thereby compelled us to tic up forces in this 
country which otherwise might with immense advantage have 
“been employed elsewhere. I| exposed London, our ports, and 
our great industrial cities to a short-range air attack of terrific 
intensity whilst adding greatly to the distance our airmen had 
to fly in order to bomb Germany. It urgently embarrassed our 
position in the Mediterranean, in North and West Africa, in 
Syria, and, last but not least, in the Far East. 

Until the tast month of 1941 the third partner in the Axis, 
Japan, remained more or less a sleeping one. Beyond affording 
German sea-raiders the facilities of her ports, and (he advan- 
tages of her London Embassy as an additional sounding-bourd 
to Germany's Dublin one, Japan was quiescent. But the col- 
lapse of France, and the weakness of the pusillanimous Vichy 
Ministry, gave the Tokyo jingocs their chance. Japan easily 
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jectors, and dive bombers, 
troops, including famous 
Indians, down the peninsul 
lacked adequate aircraft s 
ing. an atmosphere like 


the Japanese gradually forced our 
British battalions, Australians, and 
la. Our men were outnumbered and 
upport. The conditions were appall- 


: a Turkish bath, poison 
where crocodiles squatted. thick jungles where deadly snakes 


and fever-laden mosquitoes swarmed and where visibility 
seldom exceeded ten yards, and Japanese snipers using tommy- 
guns from trees and -22 miniature rifles with silencers. The 
latter were as inaudible as airguns. 

For nearly (wo months our weary war-worn troops stood up 
manfully to these conditions, though constantly outflanked by 
fresh enemy coastal landings. Advance companies constantly 
had their headquarters scuppered behind them by Japanese 
infiltrating on bicycles through unknown jungle paths. Our 
people were seriously embarrassed, moreover, by the impossi- 
bility of distinguishing between Japanese and Malayans, 
Finally a withdrawal to Singapore istand, which is about the 
size and shape of the Isle of Wight, became imperative. The 
mile-long artificial causeway, sixty yards wide, connecting the 
mainland with the island, was destroyed in several places after 
our troops had passed over, but the Japanese quickly repaired 
these breaches, assisted therein no doubt by the fact that most 
of our fortress guns were seaward-aiming fixtures. The garrison 
was reinforced by a division which had been six weeks cramped 
up in troopships under sweltering heat and then found itself 
pitchforked straight into: battle under novel and enervating 
conditions. Another division consisted of partly-trained 
troops, The Japanese pressed their attack, and, after knocking 
out our searchlights, effected landings by night on the mango 
swamps on the north-west corner of the island, 

Mamtaining ‘a devastating artillery bombardment sand- 
wiched with recurrent dive-bomber attacks, they rapidly ex- 
tended their bridgeheads, and after seven days’ furious Signing 
London heard the heavy news that General PEE el 
commanded at Singapore, had been forced to saat is ite 
surrender, The tragedy of the most inglorious i ie em: 
annals of British arms may i part be explained by ai ob 
barrasment of a huge native gqulen population, scarcity 
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fate, this achieved its object of immobilizing the U.S. Fleet so 
far as the west2rn expanse of the Pacific was concerned. These 
carefully concerted operations were kuter followed by powerful 
military landi in the Philippine Istends, Malaya, the Dutch 
East Indies, New Guinea and eventually Java. New Guinea is 
within easy bombing range of the northern coast of Australia, 
and it was not long before enemy planes were over Port 
Darwin, 

In the Philippines the Americans, against fearsome odds 
both on the ground and in the air, put up 4 magnificent fight, 
at MacArthur, and, on the latter's transfer- 
Allied Commander-in-Chief in the Pacific, 
in-command, Guallantly supported by their 
Filipino auxiliaries, though driven out of Manila, they repulsed 
again and again heavy mass attacks on their positions south of 
the capital. This grim struggle continucd, without hope of 
reinforcement or rescue, under most appalling conditions for 
five months, but eventually the heroic survivors were [orced to 
surrender on the Island of Corregidor, the Gibraltar of the 
Pacific, whither they had withdrawn when the mainiand was 
no longer tenable. 

Meanwhile we had suffered serious reverses. The small 
British garrison at Hong Kong, including stouthearted warriors 
from Canada, held out for twenty-one days against over- 
whelming Japanese forces equipped with heavy artillery and 
commanding absolute monopoly of the air. Our men were 
forced to surrender by failure of the water supply, and the 
survivors, military and civilian, were shockingly treated by the 
Japanese. Many, helplessly bound hand and foot, were 
bayonetted by the exemplars of Bushido chivalry. Things went 
badly for us in Malay, Admiral Phillips put out from Singa- 
pore on the battleship Prince of Wales, with the baitle-cruiser 
Repulse and other naval units, but apparently no air support 
to attack Japanese landings on (he Malayan coast. The Prince 
of Wales—the ship on which Mr. Churchill kept his historic 
Atlantic rendezvous with President Roosevelt four months 
carlier—and the Repulse were both sunk by enemy gir attack 
from the shore. Bitter and intensive fighting developed on the 
Malaya mainland. Using tanks, portable mortars, flame pro- 
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food supplies, and seizure by the enemy of the water reservoirs 
According to the Japanese we lost twenty-five-thousand men 


in the actual fighting and they took seventy-three-thousand 
prisoners, General Gordon Bennett, who commanded the 
Australian contingent, mannged to escape from the island to 
Australia by a devious adyssey. 

Greatly aided by the quisting attitude of the Siamese, (he 
Japanese rapidly occupied that country, and, thrusting on into 
Burma, compelled Us (o abandon Rangoon—after that ereat 
port had been fired—and the castern approaches to India, 
The sudden collapse of the Singapore defences enabled the 
enemy to transfer large numbers of men from that front to the 
Burmese sector, where our forces, under the vigorous command 
of General Alexander and fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
some of General Chiang Kai-Shek’s lean and seasoned Chinese 
warriors, contested with doggéd and desperate courage an 
unending rearguard battle. Time and again enemy road-blocks 
were carried al the bayonet point in savage fighling wherein 
famous Scottish and English regiments and gallant Gurkhas 
splendidly redeemed the débacle of Singapore. 

Last but one of the western Pacific islands over-run by the 
Japanese was Java. where mixcd Allied forces under Dutch 
commanders put up a magnificent fight. Heroism touched its 
highest point'in a hopeless endeavour by Dutch, British, and 
American light naval forces to intercept enemy transports. In 
the Macassar Straits we had been able to subject a large Japan- 
ese convoy {o rough handling, but in an epic naval aclion off 
the coast of Java the Allied squadron was wiped out, fighting 
to the last against odds that might almost have daunted Nelson. 

While our small force in Burma, under the constant ordeal 
of a rearguard action, fought furiously to checkmate repeated 
enemy attempts at encirclement, Japanese naval forces were 
exploring the Indian Ocean. They made @ mass romene 
attack from air-carriers on Colombo, but were beaten, i ‘4 
R.A.F. fighters with staggering losses, Nevertheless, el 
afterwards Japanese bombers sank (wo of our erasers oft tl 
coast of Ceylon—catching them without “air une = 
and also the small aircraft-carrier Hermes. _Meanwhi le mare 
can troops had reached Avan in considerable force; an 
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Shaded area represents Japanese sphere of inflneuce and early successes. 
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